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THE PEN AND THE ALBUM. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


‘* T am Miss Catherine’s book” (the Album speaks) ; 
*« I’ve lain among your tomes these many weeks ; 
I’m tired of their old coats and yellow cheeks. 


——ag® 





Quick, Pen! and write a line with a good grace; 
Come ! draw me off a funny little face ; 
And, prithee, send me back to Chesham Place.” 


PEN. 
I am my master’s faithful old Gold Pen ; 
I've served him three long years, and drawn since then 
Thousands of funny women and droll men. 


O Album! could I tell you all his ways 
And thoughts, since I am his, these thousand days, 
Lord, how your pretty pages I’d amaze ! 


ALBUM. 


His ways? his thoughts? Just whisper me a few; 
Tell me a curious anecdote or two, 
And write ’em quickly off, good Mordan, do! 


PEN. 


Since he my faithful service did engage 
To follow him through his queer pilgrimage, 
I’ve drawn and written many a line and page. 


Caricatures I scribbled have, and rhymes, 
And dinner- cards, and picture pantomimes, 
And merry little children’s books at times. 


I’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain; 
The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain; 
The idle word that he’d wish back again. 

« * * + t y 

I’ve helped him to pen many a lino for bread ; we ie 
/To joke, with sewrow aching in his head ; 

And make your laughter when his own heart bled. 


; 


I’ve spoke with men of all degree and sort— 
Peers of the land, and ladies of the Court; 
Oh, but I’ve chronicled a deal of sport ! 


Feasts that were ate a thousand days ago, 
Biddings to wine that long hath ceased to flow, 
Gay meetings with good fellows long laid low; 


Summons to bridal, banquet, burial, ball, 
Tradesman’s polite reminders of his small 
Account due Christmas last—l’ve answered all. 


Poor Diddler’s tenth petition for a half- 
Guinea ; Miss Bunyan’s for an autograph ; 
Sol refuse, accept, lament, or laugh, 


Condole, congratulate, invite, praise, scoff, 
Day after day still dipping in my trough, 
And scribbling pages after pages off. 


Day after day the labour’s to be done, 

And sure as comes the postman and the sun, 

The indefatigable ink must run. 

* * «x * * 
Go back, my pretty little gilded tome, 

To a fair mistress and a pleasant home, 

Where soft hearts greet us whensoe’er we vome! 


Dear, friendly eyes, with ccnstant kindness lit, 
However rude my verse, or poor my wit, 
Or sad or gay my mood, you welcome it. 


Kind lady ! till my last of lines is penned, 
My master’s love, grief, laughter, at an end, 
Whene’er | write your name, may I write friend ! 


Not all are so that were so in past years ; 
Voices, familiar once, no more he hears ! 
Names, often writ, are blotted out in tears. 


So be it :—joys will end and tears will dry.... 
Album! my master bids me wish good-bye, 
He'll send you to your mistress presently. 


And thus with thankful heart he closes you; 
Blessing the happy hour when a friend he knew 
So gentle, and so generous, and so true. 


Nor pass the words as idle phrases by; 
Stranger, I never writ a flattery, 
Nor s gued the page that registered a lie. 
London Keepsake for 1853. 
pare a ee 


THE TERRIBLE PICTURE. 
BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL. 
Extracted from his “* Romance of Student Life Abroad.” 


** Life is not a particular form of body, but the body is a particular 
form of life. The body relates tothe pot as the word . the Thought.” 
So says old Jacobi. He did mot address artists, but artists may learn 
@ lesson from the saying So may you, Messieurs students of medicine. 
For myself, { always carry it in my head, 

I don’t know why I commence by quoting Friedrich Jacobi, when I 
am to tell you about Ernst von Wolzogen, except that it was a favourite 
saying of Ernst, and since—but no matter, 

Ernst and myself were born in the same village. He was but a year 
older than I, and we were placed at the same school together. From 
his childhood, Ernst manifested a strong love for his art. At that pe- 
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! piod I bad but little idea of it, and I owe to my intimacy with him my 
i taste for painting. With a handsome persou, eyes black and piercing, 
| with long, dark hair, and a magnificent brow, he certainly was the 
handsomest fellow I ever saw. As an artist, he was bold, independent, 
full of original conception, no imitator, wo copyist, no follower of any 
school, although he appreciated, as much as any one, the works of the 
reat Masters, as they are called. From the first, he was remarkable 
| for throwing the very living thing itself upon the canvass, in @ manner 
which would astonish us all. There might be errors—there were errors, 
of one kind and another,—but, for all that, the thing itself stood before 
ou. It mattered little whether it was a portrait, or a landscape, or a 
istorical piece; the effect was produced. When certain faults were 
pointed out to him, he would say, “I know it—I perceive it—I will 
mend it by and by ; but first I must see that my picture is a/ive, that 
itis real. ‘Life is not a particular form of body,” &c.; the rest will 
come soon enough. We must have —- It will come.” 

Away from his easel, Ernst von Wolzogen was dreamy and supersti- 
| tious. He was susceptible, too, but very shy, so that before he was 
| one-and-twenty he had fallen in love and had his heart broken a dozen 
| times without so much as speaking to his inamoratas. Once at his la- 
bours, however, all the unhappy mists which gathered about his brain 
were dispelled ; then, and then only, he was really himself. 

“Art, my dear Franz,” he would exclaim, ** Art belongs to man 
only. In Art there is no divided empire :” and he would triumphantly 
recite those lines of Schiller : 

In diligent toil thy master is the bee : 

In craft mechanical, the worm that creeps 
Through earth its dexterous way, may tutor thee ; 
In knowledge, (could’st thou fathom all its deeps,) 
All to the Seraph are already known : 

But thine, O Man, is Art—thine wholly and alone! 

I have said he was superstitious. I can hardly expect to be credited 
if I tell you what a slave he became to all sorts of signs and omens and 
prognosticitions. He believed, too, in presentiments and warnings. 
He credited ghost stories and tales of apparitions, and maintained that, 
were it not for our gross organization, we should all enjoy the privilege 
of second sight, and [I do not know whatelse. This hada very unhappy 
effect on him—an effect I was quite unable to counteract, although we 
were bosom companions and had been almost inseparable from the time 
we commenced our studies. 

‘*My friends,” continued the artist passionately, after a moment’s 


etokened a spirit far removed from this:earth. yond every thing, I 
loved him for his appreciaté artiyt-life,,4od for having roused 
my soul to a Proper sen , io. © Yibee q 

| Ast had much more of the practical in my composition than my 
friend, it fell to me to look after the economy of our every-day life, 
while he endeavoured to carry me along with him in the rapid strides 
he was making in his art. We went over Europe in company. We 
dwelt together in Rome, in Florence, in Naples, in Vienna, in Munich, 
in Dresden, in Paris. We accompanied each other to see paintings and 
statues, and, in short, every thing worthy of examination. 

We had spent some time at Dresden, and Ernst was becoming mora 
and more subject to the unfortunate influences I have named. I pro- 
posed, therefore, as an agreeable change, that we should go to Paris, and 
take apartments in a pleasant part of the town, and thus try the effect 
of gay and lively scenes. There was at the same time a painting in the 
Louvre—a landscape by Annibal Carracci, which had lately been trans- 
ferred to that palace, which we both wanted to see. 

We came to Paris, and took rooms in the rwe de /a Paix. The first 
morning after our arrival, Ernst started out alone to take a stroll 
through the gallery of the Louvre, in order, as he said, to report about 
the ‘‘landscape.” He promised to return in an hour or two; but he 
did not come back till quite late in the afternoon. He was ina state of 
most cheerful excitement. He had not looked at the “landscape,” but 
he had seen the most exquisite of all living pictures. 

Ernst was always extravagant when describing his favourites, but 
he now exceeded any thing he ever before said in praise of female per- 
fection. 

** Her name ?” 

He did not know—he did not want to know. He only wanted to gaze 
on her, to be inspired by her, to worship her. 

“I suppose,” I said, ‘I may be permitted to visit the gallery and 
steal a single glance at the fair one.” 

‘**Indeed,” replied Franz, ** you must see her ; otherwise you have a 
right to think me beside myself.” 

The next day we went to the gallery together. We passed nearly half 
way through the hall when Ernst touched my arm. 

Seated before the painting by Teniers, of the ‘ Village Wedding,” 
was a young girl, scarcely more than seventeen. Her hat and shaw) 
and gloves were laid aside, and she herself was so completely absorbed 
in transferring the scene to her canvass, that she did not appear aware 
of any thing that was going on around her. 

She was indeed a beautiful creature—perfect, it would seem, in form 
and feature, and apparently of great simplicity of character ; and no 
one could witness the enthusiasm with which she pursued her employ- 
ment without feeling a strong interest in her. A man-servant, in plain 
livery, stood behind her. This indicated the enjoyment of competent 
means, while a certain indescribable bearing evidenced that our young 
artiste was of gentle birth and breeding. 

** What shall | do?” whispered Ernst. ‘I must turn copyist. Let 
us see ; what is the next painting? ‘* The interior of a smoking tavern.” 
Pshaw, that will never do; but on the other side? Ah! ‘ Diogenes 
with his lantern looking for an honest man”—Rubens. I'llcopy it. By 
Jove, I'll copy it. But is it honourable to take sueh an opportunity to 
be near this charming creature? is it a fair advantage, think you ?” 

**Why not?” I replied; “surely, we may admire all the portraits 
here, whether on canvass or not; and you have certainly a right to 
select your position.” 

I wish you could have seen the work Ernst made of copying the piece 
he satdown to. Sometimes his Diogenes stood out with long, black 
tresses, and a delicate lithe form: again the cynic would absolutely 
forget his lantern, and at another time omit to light it- Droll business 
was it for Ernst von Wolzogen, already the pride of the younger German 
artists, and the admiration of all who saw hig productions. 

The young girl, meanwhile, was busily engaged. Acute as the sex 
are in recognising an admirer, I do not believe she had any thought 
that Ernst was other than an artist intent upon his copy, so single- 
hearted was she in her own pursuits. But this could not last always. 
The * Village Wedding” was finished, and our heroine, after an absence 
of a week—during which time Ernst was inconsolable—reappeared at 
the Louvre, and, selecting a picture in another part of the hall, again 
commenced her labours. It was a landscape by Salvator Rosa, a paint 
ing calculated to call forth all her enthusiasm, and she began it witha 
zeal delightful to witness. 

‘What am I to do now ?” said Ernst, desparingly. ‘Be near her I 
must—I live but in her presence. What will become of me?” 





— **T loved Ernst. I loved him for these mA weaknessts, which . 
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“ You should paint her; then you will have her image to worship.” 

“ Ah! would! had the right to do so—but I will not seal a portrait ; 
I should despise myself for ever after.” 

ss By the way, where is your Diogenes ?” 

‘That is & most excellent joke. It is the only fanny part of the 
affair. My Diogenes, indeed! No one after this will accuse me of 


c . 
Ba What have you done with it. 

“Done with it? Nothing: I gave it to Laurent to amuse his child 
ren.” 

* Then I must get)it from him. I will give him two pieces, much 
more suitable for children. for the one which he has, and preserve it 
for exhibition, when you are renowned.” 

‘* Bat that does me mo good now. Let me reflect : I do not dare 
venture @gain to copy next her; she would certainly notice it.” 

**Shé would not: and that is why I admire her.” 

*¢ Well, let us see, then, what I am to work at.” We moved toward 
the spot where the girl was sitting. 

“ dead Christ.” 

«T uot place myself there,” said Ernst, emphatically. “ Why 
will artists spend their labour on death? as if representation wag 
their sole work. Believe me, it is a false idea. Life, life always. We 
have ppthing to do with dead bodies.” And he repeated his favourite 
quotation. 

** Look on the other side.” 

‘*A sketch of Paradise.” That will do. The /iving Saviour is 
there. This I will endeavour to transfer, and she shall inspire me.” 

A short time after this conversation I went to Havre for the purpose 
of taking leave of one of my relations who was about embarking for 
America. I was absent four days. On my return, I met Ernst stand~ 
ing at the entrance of our house; he expressed much satisfaction om 
seeing me, and appeared, I think, more cheerful than usual. 

Here Franz von Herberg stopped and mused for a moment. 

Messieurs, (he continued,) what I am about to relate was told me by 
Ernst himself. I will proceed and take up the story from the time of 
my leaving for Havre, until my return to Paris—a period, I have 
said, of four days. 

On the day of. my departure, Ernst went as usual to the Louvre, and 
took his accustomed seat. He had really done something towards copy- 
ing Tintoret’s Paradise, and was certainly much improving it. I have 
it now in an unfinished state, and you shall see it. The girl, too, was 
busy with her pencil, while the very proximity made Ernst sufficiently 
happy.. The mext day Ernst resumed his seat at the usual time, but 











the y 23 ngt jt re. A Walt-lear oes 
Cane. baw be a nag Bent uw her wa as ont 
Mis heart bse tumaicaousy. We cvald svarcely 
As the objest of his devotion approached, he peréeived that 
not accompanied by the man-servant who invariably attended her. 
walked, however, rapidly forward, cast an uncertain glance aro 
then placed a ceair for herself, and arranged for her morning's otcue 
pation. Ernst cbserved, however, that her countenance bore a troubs 
led look, and that her dress was in disorder, and some parts of it 
seemed to have been recently soiled and draggied with mud from 
street. She continued to wear both hat and shawl. This of i 
would scarcely have attracted Ernst’s notice, were it not for the 
strange appearance which the young girl exhibited. So much wag he 
carried away by it, that, forgetting hts previous resolution, he seized 
his pencil and commenced sketching her. 

While he was thus engaged, and utterly absorbed in the oocupation, 
the subject of his sketch rose and stepped toward him. 

Erast coloured crimson, and like a guilty wretch, unconsciously 
drew aside the paper on which he was drawing. 

**You were taking me?” she said. 

‘On my honour,” cried Ernst, deeply moved, ‘‘ on my honour, it 
was involuntary ;” and he tore the paper in pieces to prove hig sin< 
cerity. 

** But do you desire to paint me ?” 

Ernst dared not raise his eyes. His first impulse was to fall at her 
feet and pour out his soul to her, for the tone in which she asked the 
question implied a willingness to grant the favour. 

** Do you desire to paint me?” she repeated. 

_“I would ask nothing more in this world, could I have permis- 
sion.” 

“It is granted. But you mustcome now. I can give you but one 
sitting.” 

. I will attend Mademoiselle immediately.” 

** Nay, I will attend you.” 

Ernest hesitated. 

** Monsieur is losing time.” 

Ernst von Wolzogea was taken by surprise. What could it mean? 
Had he mistaken the character of his adored object? No; he could 
swear—No! Was it possible? Had she discovered his secret devotion, 
and was she therefore willing to show him this favour from a sense of 
pity A As yet Ernst had not presumed to look at her, but sat spell- 
bound. 

** We lose time,” she whispered softly. 

Ernst started up, and bowing low, led the way out of the gallery. 

They descended the steps together, and stood on the pavement. 
Ernst beckoned for a carriage. His companion uttered a faint exclamas 
tion, too indistinct to be understood, and said “hurriedly, “I will 
walk.” ° 

They proceeded on in silence. Reaching the house, the young girl 
followed Ernst up the staircase and into his apartment. 

s* Where,” said she, ‘* shall I sit ?” 

Ernst hastened to place his visiter; then he arranged the canvass, 
and deciding on what he thought the proper distance, he seized hig 
brush. 

For the first time he now looked steadily at his companion. 

She had thrown aside her hat and shawl. Her hair, escaping from 
its fastening, lay in disorder over her shoulders. The face—the eyes— 
Ernst dropped his brush. He was terror-stricken. 

«© We loge time,”’once more she repeated. 

Ernst again took up the brush; he fixed his eyes boldly on the sitter; 
he sat to work; he grew more and more excited; touch after touch 
was laidon: no point was omitted. His labour was so intense that he 
felt his breath shortening and his pulse throbbing as he proceeded. 

“The hour has expired. I must leave you,” said the girl, and she 
rose to depart. 

“‘ Stay—stay ; in Heaven's name. stop—one instant. The eyes—the 
eyes—lI must have another glance.” 

She turned her head; she fixed her gaze intently on Ernst for at 
least & minute; then waving her hand to prevent his following her, 
she slowly walked away. 

Ernst continued at the picture the entire day, without the slightest 
intermission, and when evening came he laid it aside, finished. He 
went to bed, but he could not sleep. To use his own expression, those 





eyes were burnt into him. How would this adventure end? Would 
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‘day? ‘ ddress her? 
e be at the Louvre the next day Would he ever dare a 
Was his visiter really the same my he had beheld so often there. 
What could it mean’ 
a saoeh the eta. his smear teeming with tumaltous thoughts, 
and his heart beating with violeace all the time. The morning dawned 
and found him feverish od excited. He rose and hastil dressed bim- 
self. His first impulse was to inspect the portrait. He went to his 
easel ; he looked on the canvass. His teeth chattered; his knees knocked 
Re thst instant, the woman who had charge of the room entered with 
his breakfast and the morning journal. 





Ernst swallowed a cup of coffee Taking up the journal, the first | 


paragraph which met his eyes was the following. 

# MecancHOLy OCCURRENCE.— Yesterday, as Mademoiselle de Launy, only 
daughter of the Comte de Launy, was proceeding in her carriage to the Louvre, 
which she was in the habit of visiting daily, the h rses took fright near the corner 
of the rue de Rivoli and the rue Castiglione. As the postillion endeavoured to 
curb them, one of the reins broke, and the horses becoming unmanageable ran 
fariously down the street, upsetting the carriage with great violence, by which 


Mademoiselle de Launy was thrown out upon the pavement and her skull frac- 
wired. She was taken up senseless, and immediately conveyed to the residence 
of the Comte, where every means that medical! skill could suggest were resorted 


to, but in vain. She continued insensivle, aud afier the lapse of one hour, life 
was extinct.” 

Ernst read no more, although the paragraph contained particulars 
of her beauty of the deceased acer } its, 
threw down the journal. Did « shivering seize him? Was he mad- 
dened with excitement, or strack wita horror’ Quite the contrary. 
He was perfectly calm and tranquil. His own convictions were sus- 


tained and carried out: he felt serious pleasure that a sign had been 


made to him. 


The following day I returned. I found Ernst, as I have said, more 

aL Never before had I seen him so free from gloomy 
thoughts and fancies. To be sure, he was not gay or animated, but he 
never appeared more rational. His favourite author was Schiller, 


cheerful than usu 


He felt a sympathy with any thing from his pen. As we sat together 


, fer accomplishments, her virtues: he 


then, has France disappeared from North America, like those Indian 
tribes, with which she sympathized, and some of the wrecks of which I 
have beheld.” 

The Frenchman of the present age, who thus mourns over the glo- 
rious dominions in the Western World which might have been his coun- 
try’s, may at least console himeelf by the reflection, that it was not 
through any want of individual heroes among her sons, that France 
lost those fair lands, and was deprived of so brightafuture. England’s 
triumph over her in their struggle for *- the magnificent prize of supre- 


on which the colonies of these two great European states were found 

and ruled In the government of the French trans-Atlantic possessions 
the spirit of centralization prevailed in the fullest intensity ; while 
among the English se:tlers on the eastern coast of North America, the 
system of local self-government was more vigorously developed than in 
any other region of the globe. Unquestionably in America, as else- 
where, the comcunities of Teutonic race showed collectively the supe- 
riority of that race over the Celtic in the qualities that are requisite 
for successful colonization. But if we were to mete out our admiration 
of the various European settlers in the New World by individual speci- 
mens of ability and energy, there is no nation that would have a higher 
claim to our praise, than that which produced Cartier, Charleroix, 
Champlain, De dalles, De Courcelles, Frontenac, La Galissoniere, and 





the Paladins of France beyond the western wave. 

Montcalm had fallen upon evil days. As he was born in 1712 and 
died in 1759, the whole of his life, except his early infancy, was com- 
prised in the period of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, the most dis- 





disregard of duty, stigmatised the court; and the noblesse, who mono- 


won in happier times, he eclipsed by the high qualities, which he dis- 


the morning ———— ay te me ae acca E wed 4 — Be played in the darkest season of temptation, difficulty, and distress. 
fi er’s y Dp wo ° “ae | . 


is wade clear and plain!’ Think you,” he continued, laying his hand 


the table, “* that this base matter is more enduring than spirit ? 


lean now answer Schiller's question : 
‘ Se 





The marble tesselated floor; and there 

The very walls are glitsering livingly 

In clearest hue and tint. The artist where q 
Sure but this instant he hath laid aside 
Penei! and colours !’"’ 


I did not think it palicions to raise any discussion about a subject so him, while still young, to a military career. 


delicate, although 


t would have been idle, were I disposed, to assert, what I by 
no means felt sure of myself, that it was the work of a heated and over- 
wrought brain; that, distracted by disappointment in not meeting the 
onate adoration, his feverish fancy had supplied the 
rest. I neither affirmed nor denied what Ernst would say, but en- 


object of his 


deavoured to minister as much as I could to his — cheerfulness 
We continued to take our walks together ; we di 


again entered the Louvre ! 
“ Franz, I shall never paint any more,” he said to me as I was urg 


u how I feel. My devotion for Art is not lessened, nay, it is stronger 
my heart than ever. 1 am neither moonstruck nor melancholy. 
What has happened to me is natura/, But the flesh is weak, I cannot 


sit again at the easel after———” : 

He did not finish the sentence ; he knew I understood him. 

Ernst proceeded : “I must change my life. I must court an activ 
life. I will busy mo with the practical rd 

« And thy arfist-life, O Ernst!” 





« Shall still live, Franz, in my soul ; it shall show itself in my deeds : 


picture. Behold my faith: 
* Bix thousand years has death reigned tranquilly ! 
Nor one corpse come to whisper those who die 
What after death requites us! 


No longer am / without assurance. This is why I am cheerful, hope- 


ful: I believe in the ** reguiter.’” 
I did not attempt to dissuade him. I could not ; for I was myself con 
vinoed that Erast was right in his decision. 


rnst and I had been for years in the habit of can- 


seussed subjects of art 
as before ; but my friend never took up his unfinished pictures; he never 




















of his officers were killed around him. 


His pl were not settled, but he determined first to devote a few by some of his surviving comrades to the French position. 


months to travel and recreation. 


The time had come when [ was to lose my early friend and compan- 
jon. We parted with an understanding that we should meet during 


tho season in our native village 


Ernst decided to pass through Switzerland. It was as yet too early 
to cross the higher passes of the Alps with safety. But Ernst was 


always enthusiastic among such scenes, and loved the excitement at- 
tending them. 


You doubtless remember a published account, about eighteen months 
i of a company of five persons who, attempting to cross by the pass 
of the St Gothard, were overtaken by a tourmente near the fatal Buco dc 
Calanchetti, and buried under thesnow. Ernst von Wolzogen was one 


of the party, and perished, beneath the avalanche. 


There was along pause after Von Herberg had concluded. It was 


broken by Vincent 
«Do you know,” he said, ** that story makes me feel deucedly unset 


tled? You Germans are a fearful set of fellows. What is the use of 
harrowing up one’s fancies in this way? Franz, my dear boy, I mean 
no offence ; with you it’s all very natural, but it’s too hard work for 
me ; besides, my old aunt would say that it isn’t good Bible doctrine. 
Gentlemen, you must all adjourn to my room, Franz, you shall lodge 
with me to-night—I have two beds, you know. Iam afraid to leave 
you alone after such a narration. Lock that closet-door and throw 


dons, oa 4g some champagne wine and a box of real Habanas 
ust smuggled, and, what is more, I propose to tell you a story which : es 6 bh 
} heard but yesterday, and which, I hope, will help us to forget this | Lawrence. Round New Orleans she had colonized a district, which she 


one, so that we may sleep in peace without those eyes—g h-r-r-r-r! | had named after her Grand Monargue, Louisiana: but on the line of 


Allons—allons 


Not one of the party had stirred while Vincent was making his 
een But the spell was now broken, and accompanied by Franz, 
e 


ving to rescue Canada from the English. 


real and Quebec on the most commanding sites of the shore of the St 








the great forthern river she had founded the far more important settle 


y ail descended to Vincent's room, making numerous lively demon- as her Louisianian settlement gave her that of the Mississippi. 


strations on the way. The corks flew from the champagne; pipes 


meer-schaums and segars were lighted, and after a reasonable period 


spent in discussing their merits, Vincent was called on for the story 


_—_ oo 


UNSUCCESSFUL GREAT MEN, 
BY PROFESSOR CREASY, 


MONTCALM. 





eloquent parrative of 


and Michigan, North-west Missouri, Oregon, and the Arkansas terri- 
tories belonged, or would have belonged, to us, as they now belong to 
the United States, by the cession of the English and Spaniards, our 
first heirs in Canada and in Louisiana. More than two-thirds of North 
America would acknowledge the sovereignty of France....We once 
ed here vast countries which might have offered a home to the 

excess of our population, an important market to our commerce, a nur- 
sery to our navy. Now, we are forced to confine in our prisons culprits 
condemned by the tribunals, for want of a spot of ground whereon to 
place these wretched creatures. We are excluded from the New World, 
where the human race is recommenciag. The English and Spanish 
serve to express the thoughts of many millions of men in 

Africa, in Asia, in the South Sea Islands, on the continent of the two 
Americas; and we, disinherited of the conquests of our courage and 
our genius, hear the language of Racine, of Colbert, and of Louis the 
Sixteenth, spoken merely in a few hamlets of Louisiana and Canada, 
under a foreign sway. There it remains, as though but for an evidence 


sources for the invasion and ultimate ruin of the Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ments along the eastern coast of the Atlantic. 


especially sought to secure their grasp, 
the English colonies. These were the valley of the Ohio, and the ter- 
ritory immediately round Lake Champlain and Lake George. Here 
again, the worst map is more emphatic than the best verbal description. 
It will be seen that the river Ohio (which, before its junction with the 
river Monongahela, is called the Alleghany) rises near the eastern ex- 
tremity of Lake Erie ; that its course, though winding, is generally in 





flowing nearly one thousand one hundred and fifty miles. Th 
hous " e com- 
mand of the upper line of this river, added to that of the southern 


French; not, indeed, necessarily as the victims of immediate conquest, 


but as exposed to such continued inroads and devastati i 
subjection must ultimately have been cert ain. pig des 3-9 





of the reverses of our fortune, and the errors of our policy. Thus 


New England, the French organized another system of attack, by seek- 


, | ing to establish themselves along the small lakes called Lakes Cham- 


macy in America,” was caused by the difference between the system | 





finally ** the wise and chivalrous” Montcalm, the last and the best of 


graceful and disastrous period in the history of modern France. Coarse 
licentiousness, imbecile favouritism, sordid prodigality, and apathetic 


lized all military and civil commands, in general but too faithfully 
imitated the vices of their sovereign. A few brilliant exceptions are 
discernible; and no nme shines more purely than that of Montcalm, 
the representative of a long line of illustrious ancestry, whose glories, 


Louis Joseph, Marquis de Montcalm de St. Veran, was born at the 
chateau of Candiac, near Nismes, in 1712. He had an elder brother, 
who was renowned as a youthful prodigy of learning, and who, like 
many other youthful prodigies, died in childhood of @ disease of the 
brain. The two brothers were educated by Dumas, under whom the 
future defender of Canada acquired a familiarity with the classies, and 
a fondness for literature, which distinguished him throughout life; and 
which would probably have given him celebrity as a writer and a scho- 
lar, if the circumstances of his rank and social station had not devoted 


He soon attracted ene me the — armies both oe bravery and 
: : ee "| intelligence. Ever forward to meet danger, he received three wounds 
= each other's opinions with great freedom. Besides,—the paint at the battle of Placentia, and afterwards suffered still more severely 
ing. at the battle of Exilles. In 1746, when this Jast-mentioned engagement 
was fought, the Marquis de Montcalm was colonel of a regiment of in- 
fantry, and he there received a lesson which he afterwards turned to 
good account, of how useless the valour of the best troops may prove 
against fortified lines, though held by a very inferior force, if the de- 
fenders are judiciously commanded. His regiment in that campaign 
formed part of the army of Dauphiué, with which the Comte de Bel- 
leisle endeavoured to penetrate into Piedmont. On the 6th of July, 
Belleisle assaulted the entrenchments, with which the Piedmontese kad 
4 ” “ strengthened the pass of Exilles. The French columns advanced gal- 
ing bim to resnme his labours. “I cannot,” he continued, “ explain to lantly in three akasks, but were each time driven back with heees 
loss; though such was the devoted valour with which the assaults 
were made, that some of the French soldiers, who had reached the foot 
of the batteries, sprang into the enemy’s lines through the embrasures 
in the fortification, when the Piedmontese cannons recoiled after a dis- 
° charge. Enraged at these repulses, the Comte de Belleisle, (to whom 
a marshal’s baton had been promised if he could force his way into 
Piedmont,) collected the officers of his army, formed them into a single 
ones, ee eae himself at their pace: the French colours in 
: ‘ his hand, led them on in person to a last desperate charge. Rushin 
they shall be humane, truthful, energetic, end oo I will create a new forward through a fire thet thinned their beans at aviey Vien. this - 
hort of French nobility came sword in hand upon their sheltered foes. 
Though wounded by a musket. ball as he advanced, Belleisle planted 
the French standard within the Piedmontese lines, and was tearing 
down the palisades, when he was run through with a bayonet. Unable 
to force their way forward, and unwilling to retreat, the greater part 
ontcalm was one of the few 
that escaped. He was wounded, and had fallen, but was borne back 


On recovering from the eflects of this dreadful day, Montcalm re. 
turned to active service ; and continued to disti: guish himself, as he 
radually rose in rank in the French armies, in ltaly and in Germany. 
n 1756, he was a field-marshal; and in that year he received the peri- 
lous honour of being nominated commander-in chief of the French 
forces in North America, and being entrusted with the mission of stri- 


The amplitude of the dominion which the French once held in North 
America, of New France, as it was termed, has already been described 
in the words of Chateaubriand. But a single glance at the map is 
more convincing than the most eloquent and copious description. On 
| looking at the chart of the eastern coast of America below the barren 
limits of the Arctic circle, the broad estuary of the St. Lawrence fixes 
the attention. Passing inland along the line of this mighty river in a 
south-westerly direction, by Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, and thence 
through Lower and Upper Canada, we reach Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie, the two first of the remarkable chain of lakes, or rather of inland 
seas, which belt round the habitable districts of the New World as far 
as the neighbourhood of the sources of the Mississippi, of the great 
river that rolls its waters from the precincts of Lake Superior for two 
thousand five hundred miles from north to south, till, flowing through 
Louisiana, they fall into the Gulf of Mexico. France claimed to pos- 
sess, and actually had organized the colonization of the whole of the 
pa ge —— the basin of the St. Lawrence and the magnificent 
de tng: - “e : _ | Valley of the Mississippi. She had founded the city of New Orlean 
away the key—g-h r-r-r-r! It makes me shiver to think of it. ~4/-| on the embouchure of the last of these rivers, and the cities of Mont. 


ments of Canada, and had also colonized Cape Breton and Acadia, 
| which gave the apparent command of the entrance of the St. Lawrence, 


_Her wisest statesmen had urged on the Court of Versailles the expe- 
diency of forming a line of fortifications throughout the intermediate 
space between Canada and Louisiana, and also of sending out ten thou- 
sand French peasants to form settlements under the shelter of these 
fortifications along the shores of the most southerly of the great lakes, 
and along the banks of the Mississippi and its western affluents.t This 
bold and wise project was slighted by the home government; but the 
able men, who commanded in Canada for France, did much for its 


| . . 
} , realization. French agents penetrated almost every pa 
The French apmeeneote and poet Chateaubriand, at the close of the | wilderness of the North A moh se continent, we hee Bt rmggtiow hr 


is ** Travels in North America,” gives expression | the good-will of the native tribes, or at | i i i 
to the painful feelings that clung to him, when forced to dwell on the | against the English. Fortified posts were built be Bana ron prarvce | 
mames of Canada and Louisiana, and when the old maps displayed to | the faintest hope of maintainmg them; and the sublime zeal of th 
him the extent of the ancient French dominion in America. He mused | French Roman Catholic missionaries was perverted in aid of the hag 
sorrowfully on the evil doom by which France lost a trans-Atlantic | paralleled physical energy and adventurous daring of the Canadi : 
empire, which might now be to her a source of inexhaustible prosperity. . oe ee 
He truly says: ‘‘ From Acadia and Canada to Louisiana, from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to that of the Mississippi, the territories of 
New France surrounded what originally formed the confederation of 
the thirteen United States. The other states, the district of Colombia 


hunters, in order to lay the seeds of French influence throughout the 
upper half of the New World, and to accumulate overwhelming re- 


There were two districts over which the French rulers of Canada 
for the purpose of war against 


& south-western direction ; and that it falls into the Mississippi after 


coasts of Lakes Erie and Ontario, would have placed the colonies of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, completely at the mercy of the 


Against the more north-easterly of the Eaglish colonies, the states of 


lain and George, which stretch, in a line from n 
immediate vicinity of Montreal, nearly to the sy — from the 
back of the most important New England States. The fae, Bs the 
derogs and Crown Point were conshleved the keys to Arto of Ticon. 
this line of attack. The other line of attack (by the south of the tn oe 
Erie and Oatario, the upper valley of the Ohio) was prin nae 
cured by Fort Oswego at the south eastern extremity of Lake One - 
of Fort Niagara near the celebrated waterfall between 0 _ Ontario, 
Erie, and Fort Du Quesne (now Pittsburg) on the Ohio ety —< 
phere the Allegheny unites with the Monongahela. * OF the poing 
t is obvious that these avticipated paths to,the cv y 
land by New France, might be Sed 4, the other acon, — Eng. 
the Anglo-Saxon race gained the ascendancy, Canada mi ht Mepoteg 
assailed and subdued by these very lines of operation Moe ne thas 
same glorious estuary of the St. Lawrence, that gave the mene of ne 
ceiving into the heart of the Canadian territory the commerce « > 
armed succours of the mother-country, might also bring hom ey the 
nada hostile fleets and armies, if the naval power of France shi he 
humbled by a European rival; though the strong fortress of L, ould be 
in Cape Breton, at the very entrance of the St. Lawrence Rpape 
ful protection to Quebec; and the position of Quebec itself — 
strong, that it might have been fairly hoped that no hostile ar nowrbua 
advancing from the Atlantic could capture it, or could ever a 
in _ of its batteries into the interior of Canada. qrareete 
he conflict between the English and French races j j 
been long and chequered; but the balance of ome . 
sources tor further struggles was decidedly against France , ‘a 
Montcalm received the dangerous dignity of military commande - 
Canada. When the great war of the Spanish succession was termi a 
in Europe, some clauses were added to the Treaty of Utrecht, } whet 
Louis the Fourteenth ‘** ceded away for ever, with ignorant indiffe = 
the noble provinee of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, the inexhaustib| _ 
eries of Newfoundland, and his claims to the vast but almost enh an 
regions of Hudson’s Bay.” The forty-three years, that followed Wis 
had been partly times of open war ; and they had always been time of 
active real hostility between the French and English in America te 
when the two nations were nominally at peace. Jn the midsummer of 
1756, the first year of the Seven Years’ War, the English had experienced 
several disasters, but on the whole they were gaining the mastery oy 
the French in America. Bradshaw’s defeat on the 8th of July fisig 
had caused the British arms to recede for a time from the Ohio But 
Oswego, the most important post on the line of operations from Canada 
towards the Mississippi, was in English hands: and, on the line of Lake 
Champlain and Lake George, Sir Witliam Jobnson, at the head of the 
militia of the New England States, had gained considerable advantages 
and had established and garrisoned two forts, named Fort William 
Henry and Fort Edward. The number of regular European troo 
collected in the English colonies, far outnumbered those in Caneds; 
and, above all, the difference between the population of Canada and 
that of the English colonies, was such as to throw fearful odds into the 
scale against those whose duty it was to uphold the fleur-de-lys of 
France against the flag of Old England in the New World. The whole 
number of the habitans of Canada, when Montcalm arrived there, did 
not amount to sixty thousand. The population of the thirteen English 
colunies exceeded a million anda quarter. The difference in wealth 
and resources was even greater. The French monarchy had trans- 
planted to Canada her corrupted and corrupting feudal institutions. 
Agriculture languished among the seigneurs and vassal-peasants. All 
commerce, and nearly all trade were monopolised by companies and in- 
dividuals, who bought their privileges by bribes to the royal mistresses 
and favourites at Versailles; and then sought to enrich themselves by 
practising the most iniquitous frauds and peculations upon the unhappy 
colonists. There was no self-government. The administrative power 
of the imperial country intrusively regulated all local business, even of 
the most trivial character, and ‘‘ cramped individual energy by the 
constraining force of centralization.” How completely intellectual ac- 
tivity among her colonists was discouraged by France, may be judged 
of by the fact, that there was not permitted to be a single printing- 
press in Canada, during the whole period that the province was under 
French authority. 

On the other hand the rival English colonists had thriven under the 

salutary negleet of the mother country. Entirely self governed in all 
local matters, and for many years little interfered with in the manage- 
ment of affairs, which wound seem to fall more within the jurisdiction 
of the imperial power ; self-relying, well-educated, laboriously indus- 
trious, and energetic in commercial as well as in agricultural pursuits, 
the Anglo-Americans poss@ssed far superior elements of military 
strength to those that existed in Canada, though less compactly organ- 
ized, and far less easy to unite for the systematic operations of a cam- 
paign. 
_ Earnest entreaties had been sent from Quebec to Paris for assistance, 
in what was now felt to be the decisive struggle between the French and 
English races in America. With all its faults the French court cannot 
be denied the praise of having generally selected men of eminent ability 
to fill the stations of high command in its provinces; and it was from 
his reputation, not only for courage and military skill, but for general 
intellectual capacity and energy, that Montcalm now received the ap- 
pointment of commander-in-chief of the French armies in Canada. The 
Marquis de Vaudreuil was at this time, and continued to be, governor- 
general of the province; the relative positions of him and Montcalm 
being not dissimilar to those of our own governor-general and com- 
mander-in chief in India at the present time. 

Montcalm took with him to America five veteran regiments of the 
French army, some of which had already been under his command, and 
all of which he brought to Canada in the highest possible state of equip- 
ment and efficiency. He arrived at Quebec at the end of July, aud 
remained there only a few days to refresh his troops, and make himself 
master of the state of affairs in Canada, and of the position and probable 
plars of the enemy’s forces. At this time the English held Oswego with 
about fourteen hundred regular troops. Lord Loudon and General 
Abercromby were at Albany on the Hudson with the main force of more 
than ten thousand soldiers, partly British and partly provincial. From 
that point the English army could move either upon Oswego, or upon 
LakeChamplain, An English force under General Winslow was already 
in the vicinity of this lake, and threatened the forts of Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga, which the French held upon its shores. Montcalm re- 
solved to strike an effective blow upon the English power at one of its 
two advanced posts, before support could be given from Lord Loudon’s 
central but more remote army. Oswego was Montcalm’s mark; but he 
first made a rapid journey to Ticonderoga, improved its defences, and 
assured it as far as possible from capture, while he concentrated the 
chief part of the French force upon Oswego. Returning rapidly from 
Ticonderoga, he collected at Mentreal the veteran regiments that he 
had brought from France, and a considerable force of the Canadian 
militia. With these he marched to Fort Frontenac (now Kingston) 
near the north eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, and on the 5th of 
August mustered his European and Canadian troops, and also a large 
force of confederate Indian warriors. 

The co-operation of the native tribes was eagerly sought both by the 
French and the English in their struggles for ascendancy in America. 
The Indians were useless against regular troops in an encounter in 
fair field, and it was found impoesible to bring them under effective dis- 
cipline, or to check their ferocious and faithless cruelty. But they 
were formidable combatants in the irregular warfare, which necessa- 
rily formed a main fart of a contest carried on amid the primeval 
wildernesses and forests of North America. The French far surpassed 
the English in the skill with which they ingratiated themselves with 
the Red Men of the New World; and Montcalm was peculiarly em!- 
nent for the ascendancy which he acquired over the native warriors. 
The personal description which is given of Montcalm, might at frst 
lead us to suppose that he was less fitted to become popular among the 
dignified chiefs and braves of the Indian tribes, than among the ranks 
of his own mercurial countrymen. He is described as “ small in stature, 
rapid in conversation, and of restless mobility.” But his courage, his 
remarkable power of enduring privations and fatigue, the cheerful 
readiness with which he set the example of facing every necessary 
danger, and bearing every hardship, the skill which he showed in con- 
cealing his plans from the enemy, the energetic celerity with which he 
dealt his blows, and the adroitness with which he withdrew from the 
counter-blows that were aimed at him, soon raised him high in the es- 
timation of bis native allies; and no other European general ever was 
so well-aided by the Red Men, as was Montcalm, not only during the 
successes of the first years of his command, but also during the re- 
verses and difficulties of the latter portion of his American career. 

On the 5th of August, 1756, Montcalm reviewed at Frontenac the 
force with which he designed to capture Oswego; on the 9th he & 
placed a division of his army within a mile and a half of the British 
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| fort which the British had raised near Oswego, a8 an 


e had his whole force assembled, and opened his lines be aenad work 
vance 








sition witbout his approach having been discovered; and on the 12th 
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: _ Ona the 13th the small fort was captured, and on the 
for its — 14th, Montcalm had battered down ae of the walls of 
—_ itself : the English commander and many of his men had fallen 
sacle 4 the superior fire of the besiegers, and the remainder of the 
ona ne surrendered. Two English regiments thus became Montealm’s 

somes ; one hundred and twenty cannons, six vessels of war, a large 
Pecille of barks, which had been collected on the river close to the fort, 
‘¢ chests of gold, and an immense quantity of provisions and military 
; a were also the fruits of this enterprise 
The Indian nations had looked on the existence of a European fort at 
Oswego with peculiar jealousy and ill-will ; and in order to secure 
their friendship, Montcalm had the sagacity to forego the immediate 
advantage of placing ‘a French garrison at the spot; and caused the 
emains of the defences to be levelled with the ground. — 
. This splendid success raised high the military reputation of France 
+o the New World: and Montcalm signalized the following year by an 
equally brilliant achievement. Lord Loudon, the English commander 
in America, resolved to make the siege of Louisburg, in Cape Breton, 
the great operation of the campaign of 1757. Montcalm watched in 
im expectation, until Loudon, by drawing away the flower of the 
ritish forces in this distant enterprise, gave him the opportunity of 
striking ® blow on the advanced posts of English power near Lake 
George, like that which he had dealt them near Lake Ontario. Colonel 
Monro held Fort William Henry with a garrison of two thousand men, 
and General Webb had a force of four thousand more at Fort Edward 
nearer to the New England States. Montcalm determined to surprise 
and capture Fort William Henry. He suddenly collected the warriors 
of thirty-three Indian tribes, and bis French veterans, with heavy ord- 
nance and stores for a siege, at Ticonderoga, and thence moved rapidly 
southward on his intended prey. ‘It had been a season of scarcity in 
Canada. But small stores were collected for the army. — They must 
conquer speedily or disband. ‘On such an expedition,’ said Montcalm 
to his officers. ‘a blanket and a bearskin are the warrior’s couch. Do 
like me with cheerful good-will. The soldier's allowance is enough for 


wpoabled by the zeal of his troops and his Indian allies to drag a flotilla 
of canoes and boats across the neck of land between Lake Champlain 
and Lake George, and to traverse unobserved the northern part of the 
Jast lake, Montcalm, on the 2nd of August, brought his full force, 
amounting to eight thousand men, close upon Fort William Henry ; and 
on the 6th the trenches had been dug and the besieging batteries opened. 
Munro and his garrison resisted for two days bravely: but their am- 
munition began to fail : Webb refused to march to their assistance, and 
on the 9th of August they capitulated. Fort William Henry, like Fort 
Oswego, was levelled to the earth. The news of its fall reached Lord 
Loudon in Cape Breton, and recalled him from his inefficient operat.ons 
against Louisburg to defend New York. The downfall of the British 
ower in America was thought by many to be imminent; and though 

ontcalm’s means were inadequate for followimg up his success by a 
regular invasion of the English colonies, he girt their whole landward 
frontier with flame and desolation. And numerous bands of Canadians 
and Indians in the French alliance made incessant inroads into the ter- 
ritory of every British settlement, from New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts round to the Carolinas. 

But though thus triumphant in the field, Montcalm felt his strength 
gradually diminishing, and knew too well how inadequate were the re. 
sources of Canada, against those which the English in America still 
possessed against him. Montcalm’s enterprises and the incessant bor- 
der-warfare called nearly the whole serviceable male population of 
Canada away from the labours of agriculture. A scarcity of corn and 
other provisions was the inevitable result. Ina dispatch written by 
Montcalm to the French ministry in February 1758, the victorious ge- 
neral says, ‘‘ I shudder when I think of provisions. The famine is very 
great. In spite of all our success, New France needs peace, or sooner 
or later it must fall; such are the numbers of the English, such the 
difficulty of our receiving supplies.” He was urgent in his entreaties 
for reinforcements in troops, artillery, and munitions : but the govern- 
ment of Madame de Pompadour (as Sismondi, with just indignation, 
terms the French government of that time) gave itself no trouble about 
the fate of Canada; while, on the other hand, the English government 
had passed, in 1757, into the energetic hands of the elder Pitt, whose 
favourite project was the destruction of the French power in America, 
and who employed the vast resources of England fearlessly, unsparing- 
ly, and pertinaciously for the complete conquest of Canada. Yet for 
one year more did the genius of Montcalm delay that event; and the 
year 1758 was marked by the most brilliant, though it was the last of 
his victories. 

Three expeditions were undertaken by the British this year in Ame- 
rica. Louisburg was attacked by a formidable armament from Eng- 
land. A force of fifteen thousand British troops and five thousand pro~ 
vincials was formed in Philadelphia under General Forbes, and des- 
tined to capture Fort Du Quesne, and sweep the French from the val- 
ley of the Ohio: while the largest European army yet seen in the New 
World was collected at Albany, under General Abercrombie, and de 

signed to conquer the French forts at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
and advance by Lake Champlain into Canada. Montcalm knew this to 
be the most formidable of the blows levelled at his province ; and he 
determined to meet itin person. Abercrombie set his army in motion 
early in July, and reached the north western shore of Lake George a 
little to the south of Ticonderoga. He had fifteen thousand men, more 
than six thousand of whom were regular British troops. Montcalm 
had not more than three thousand French soldiers. and about five hun- 
dred Canadians. But he remembered the day of Exilles, and fortified 
& position in front of Ticonderoga with an earthen breastwork and a 
thick abattis of felled trees. Abercrombie made no attempt ¢o turn 
his line, but sent the British infantry forward to storm the centre of 
Montealm’s position, with that prodigality of valour and parsimonious- 
ness of skill, which have too often caused English blood to be lavished 
like water. 

_ Never was that more cruelly the case than at Ticonderoga on the 
Sth of July, 1758. As the British regiments struggled amid the felled 
trees that formed the front of the French,position, Montcalm’s men, ad- 
mirably posted behind the breastwork, shot them down by hundreds. 
Hour after hour did this scene of butchery continue; the obstinate 
courage of the English only serving to increase the carnage. At last 
the attacking columns in their confusion fired upon each other; hope- 
less disorder followed, and finally Abercromby’s splendig army fled 
in utter rout, leaving no less than 1950 killed and wounecd, while 
Montcalm’s little force only lost 390. 

This victory gave Canada safety for the year along the line of the 
lakes, but on the other two scenes of warfare, the English were succes- 
ful. li uisburg and Fort du Quesne were taken: and it was known 
that Pitt was resolved to renew the attack on Canada in the next year 
with still larger forces, led by abler and bolder generals. Abandoned 
by the French Government, Montcalm prepared to do his duty to the 
last, and in his own words, “resolved to find a grave under the ruins 
of the colony.” 

Though convinced of the hopelessness of the struggle which he was 
left to maintain, and certain that he must inevitably be crushed sooner 
or later by the enemy, Montcalm found consolation in the thought, that 
the conquest of Canada would eventually prove a more injurious blow 
to England herself than to France. He had the sagacity to foresee 
and foretell, that as soon as the English colonists in America were re- 
lieved from the pressure of a hostile French power, they would feel 
themselves independent of English protection, and that their revolt 
against England would be the speedy result ofthat feeling. Montcalm 
made this remarkable prediction only a few days before his own death, 
and when he knew himself to be a doomed man. Like the prophecy of 
the dying Hector, the prediction of the falling defender of Canada was 
a and completely realized The surrender of Cornwallis at New 
— followed within twenty-two years of the victory of Wolfe at Que- 

x. he great events of the Canadian campaign of 1759, the genius, the 
glory and the death of Wolfe, are too familiar to English readers to 
ye recapitulation here. But the historians of Anglo-Saxon race, who 
me pe ar = on the achievments of our own general, concur also 
saenae culogies on the calm intrepidity and ready skill with which 
Gennes . encountered his heroic antagonist, and delayed the fall of 

Of the Seca ee a week of flactuating warfare. a 
os far ‘ ~ © English armies which assailed Canada in 1759 two were 
unable peu Check, that, though they gained advantages, they were 
third Es reach Qaebec, and co-operate in its redaction And, had the 
would ogiish army been commanded by an ordinary general, that also 
pelled aan been baffled by the skilful tactics of Montcalm, and com- 
the Can ‘as © approach of winter to retire from the uncaptured walls of 
Mentoale ‘to capital. Even against the genius and gallantry cf Wolfe, 
pre Soe ong maintained the advantage, and on the last day of July 
the Suan : es repulse in an — made by the English to storm 
in pleat ca lines at Montmorenci. hen at le Wolfe succeeded 

acing his army on the heights of Abraham above Quebec, Mont- 


_ bad truly described them) could not be doubtful. 





calm led his feeble force to the desperate effort to dislodge the Eoglish 


| (by which alone the city could be saved) with as much impetuous va 
_lour, as be had previously shown coolness and caution 


ut the re 

sult of the encounter between Wolfe's veterans and ‘* Montealm’s five 
weak French battalions mingled with disorderly antry” (as Wolfe 
fontcalm was struck 
by a musket ball early in the action; but he continued to cheer on bis 
men who fought, and to rally those who fled, till he received « second 
bullet, beneath which he fell mortally wounded. He was borne back 
into Quebee by his flying army; and his wounds were examined. The 
Zurgeon at once pronounced that he had not more than ten or twelve 
Bours tolive. ‘So much the better,” he replied, “* for I shall not live 
to see the surrender of Quebec.” He gave some military advice to the 
officers who were near him; and on being questioned further by De 
Ramsay (who was next in command) about the defence of the city, be 
replied, ‘* I commend the honour of France to your hands. For myself, 
my time is very short, and I must devote it to God.” He passed ao 

cordingly the last hours of his existence in earnest prayer, and in re- 
ceiving from his chaplain the last offices of religion. At five in the 
morning of the lith of September, 1759 (the day after the battle of 
Quebec), passed away the spirit of Montcalm, a hero, whom France 
may proudly rank with her St. Louis and her Chevalier Bayard. 








DUCK SHOOTING. 
ON THE WATERS OF THE CHESAPEAKE. 

The place to which I usually resort during my ducking-excursions, 
is a farm lying at the North-east river, and the point from which it 
derives its name is termed Carpenter's, and is distant about 150 yards 
from the mouth of said river. Here, for the last few years, it has been 
my custom to remain, generally from four to six weeks, during the 
months of November and December, and in the family of the gen- 
tleman residing here, I have experienced the comforts of a home, 
and have enjoyed here most capital shooting ; in fact, it is the 
only shooting point of any consequence on the Western shore of 
the river, and, with the wind southeast, or southerly, better 
sport than I[ have experienced, here, I have never witnessed. On 
the eastern shore, there are several very good points, and at its 
extremity, Turkey Point, excellent shooting may be had in the early 
part of the season, at the blue-winged teal; and, later in the winter, 
at other species of ducks, when, having been driven from their accus- 
tomed feeding grounds by the freezing of the rivers, they are return- 
ing with the mild weather from the lower bay. 

Spesutia Island, lying south from the point first mentioned, and dis- 
tant from it between ten and fifteen miles, is one of the finest shooting 
grounds in this region; being visited in immense numbers, by snipe 
and woodcock, in their migratory flights, and during the fall and 
winter thousands of ducks are annually destroyed, as they fly through 
the ** Narrows,” or are feeding in its outlets. This island, the soil of 
which is extremely fertile, is divided into three portions by large mar 
shes which extend through it, and these are great places of resort for 
the dusky, or black duck, and mallard, and, in the spring, are alive 
with snipe; indeed, I do not know of any place mvre worthy the term 
of Sportsman’s Paradise. 

From this island to within a short distance of the town of Havre-de 
Grace, extend vast flats, or shoals,—and these, plentifully supplied 
with duck-grass, are the favourite feeding grounds of the fowl. Over 
these vast submerged plains, on which, I believe, the average depth of 
water is about twenty feet, are moored the floating batteries of the 
‘* professionals” (I style such, those who shoot for gain), and ona 
favourable day, the reports of the guns of the numerous shooters 
sound like the firing of platoons of infantry ; on such occasions the 
number of ducks destroyed is almost incredible—but I, myself, have 
known one of these men, assisted by his brother, kill upwards of two 
hundred and seventy-five; and many of his brother shots in this re- 
spect, fall very little behind him. From a high bluff on the eastern 
shore of the bay, I have counted as many as fifteen of these batteries, 
and have no doubt, had a glass been brought into requisition, many 
more might have been observed, scattered over the immense surface of 
these shoals. 

The gunners who shoot for the market realize, in asuccessful season, 
a large sum from the sale of their game, and I have heard of as high a 
figure as $3000 rewarding the labours of two of the best suots engaged 
in this business.—These men have large scows built for this purpose, 
fitted with a main-sail and jib, and with these they move from one 
place to another, carrying on board their batteries (termed here 
** boxes,” or “sunk boats”), generally two in number, with one or two 
small attendant boats, decoys, ammunition, &c. In the after part of 
these scows, small cabins are built, and in these, these worthies couk, eat, 
and sleep, perfectly protected from the biting inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and being thus prepared, they follow the persecuted fowl! from 
place to place, and when they become scarce on the flats, and in the 
coves of the neighbouring rivers, sometimes extend their peregrinations 
as far as the Potomec; and one would scarcely credit the immense 
number of ducks thus annually destroyed by them. 

From the bluff before mentioned, a short time before the break of day, 
when nothing else can be discerned, and the only interruptions to the 
perfect quietness of the scene are the roaring of the keen blast across 
the wide expanse of the waters of the bay, or the whistling of the pin- 
ions of some passing flock of ducks, these men can be heard, and seen, 
setting out their decoys by the light of a lantern, in order to be in rea- 
diness for the earliest flying; and this cold labour accomplished, their 
scow beating up a half-mile or so to windward, furls her sails and an- 
chors, leaving the gunners in their respective batteries to the smiles or 
frowns of fortune. 

As many of your readers may not be aware in what manner these de- 
structive boxes are constructed, I will give as briefly as possible their 
description, together with the mode of shooting from them Fancy, 
then, a box some 64 feet in length, about 18 inches in height, and barely 
wide enough at the bottom to admit the body of the occupant in a re- 
cumbent position, and gradually sloping to the top, where it is fully 
one third wider; around the top of this box, which is composed of 
heavy planks, well pitched to render them watertight, is a frame of 
wood, into which the box is securely fastened ; and to this frame, which 
is of inch plank, and about two feet in breadth, are attached by hinges 
skeleton frames three feet in width, covered with checkered muslin, to 
represent the dark appearance of the water; at the head of the box, 
however, this latter frame is quite double this width. These wings, 
as they are called, lying flat on thesurface, and moving with every un- 
dulation of the water, serve to break the sea, and prevent its washing 
into the box, which, by being loaded with pig iron, in addition to the 
weight of the occupant, is sunk to the water level. The wooden frame 
surrounding the battery, afford sufficient space for the gunner to re- 
lieve his limbs, cramped from having remained go long in a constrain- 
ed position, by indulging in a short promenade around his little terri. 
tory, and, on cold days, by this exercise, to restore the natural heat of 
the body. On the wings are placed decoy ducks, made very thin, and 
on the other sides, excepting at the head of the box, they are 
anchored in the water; butit is only at the foot that they are placed 
in numbers—from 150 to 200 are generally allotted to a single bat 
tery, 

These boxes are anchored up wind, and the deceptive appearance 
presented by them is so perfect, that I have known ducks to alight 
within ten feet of the concealed gunner, and in flying, pass +o close 
over his head, as to be struck by the loading-rod of the gun, without 
his rising from his position. As quick loading is a desideratum, when 
the fowl fly well, many of these men have their shot in an open vessel, 
let into the wooden frame before mentioned, and a double charger of 
metal lying beside it: and as charges of shot can thus be put into 
both barrels simultaneously, and by the use of cut wadding, very little 
time is lost in this process. 

Those expert at this kind of shooting generally make use of three 
short double guns, of [0 or 12 guage, and when the birds come well = 
allow a portion to alight, and then rising to a sitting position in their 
boxes, use their first barrels upon those which are still on wing; the 
second zun is discharged at the fowl which had alighted, but are now 
risen, while the third is reserved for the quietus of the wounded. This 
is quick handling of the weapon, and is not very easy to any one but 
an adept; but these gentlemen become so expert by long practice, 
that they very rarely miss killing or wounding a bird within good 
distance. 

As long as the ducks continue flying to his decoys, the shooter con- 
tinues his murderous work; but when they cease, or there are many 
dead and crippled fowl afloat, he signals the boat of the scow to come 
“pick up.” This boat is generally manned by two ns, one of 
whom takes his place at the oars, while the other, canting | in the bow 


well provided with guns, secures the wing broken birds. Notwith- 
stan all their efforts, however, in rough water on windy days, 
many ducks, but slightly hurt, escape, to , on the water, the 





prey of the gulls and eagles, and oa the shores, to which they retire, 
f possible, of the racoon, fox, or muskrat; indeed, after a » 

day's shooting on these flats, with the wind at the Northwest, I have 
known of as many as fifty crippled birds being secured on the Eastern 
ee of the Northeast river, in very little time, by persons residing 
there 

Although this method of shooting is generally well rewarded, 
none but those who have made the trial can conceive the discomfort of 
lying im one of these boxes, under a piercing Northwester; and it is 
absolutely impossible, on extremely cold days, for the human frame 
to endure, for any great length of time, this bitter exposure; for this 
reason the parties oceupy the bex alternately, except in moderate 
weathor, ‘when the best shot is always the occupant. 

The work of “lifting” the decoys, as it is termed, at the close of the 
day's shooting, is, I believe, in very cold weather, (I speak from ex- 
perience), the coldest labour to which mortals can subjected. 
Fancy, for instance, the taking up of some 200 ducks, and winding 
around each string seven or eight feet in length, which, the moment 
it is free from the water, becomes encrusted with solid ice, and 
can imagine the “ feelinks” of those engaged in this refrigerating job. 

Although no sportsman could countenance, or palliate for a moment, 
this destructive mode of killing fowl, yet it must be confessed, the men 
engaged in this ~_—, who expose themselves to toil and labour the 
most severe, well earn the money procured from the sale of their game; 
and while the demand in the New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
markets, for wildfowl, exists, and the prices continue so remunerating, 
the temptation to indulge in this murderous practice of destroying 
birds will continue unabated, 

As I believe this mode of shooting is not much in vogue, except on 
the flats of the upper bay, I have given a rather more minute account 
of it than I otherwise should have done, and shall now proceed to 
speak of the mode usually practised by myself—that of point shooting 
over decoys, together with some notice of my own efforts in this way. 

One fine cold morning, in the latter part of November, | left town, 
and after a journey by railroad to Havre-de-Grace, I procured a boat, 
and was conveyed thence to my old shooting place, where I arrived late 
in the afternoon, with all my traps in good condition The said traps 
(I like to be explicit) consisted of two double guns, one of 36 inch 9 
guage, the other of 82 inch 12 guage ; a dozen canisters of the diamond- 
grain, and any quantity of Nos. 4 and 1 shot. The barrels of 
guns were of laminated steel, imported in the rough, and were stocked 
and finished by Alexander McComas, a gunmaker of Baltimore ands 
capital workman, in the highest style of art this side the great water; 
and better pieces I never handled. As regards the length and calibre, 
I had found by former experience that guns of this class were decidedly 
the best suited for my purpose 

As I had previously written my friend to expect me at this time, I 
found him on my arrival, busily engaged in prepsring his boats and de- 
coys for service, and ass great deal yet remained to be done, in the 
way of renewing the leads, strings and anchors, of the latter, after a 
hearty dinner, I fell to work with a will to assist. I am no carpet 
sportsman, but always take my share of the labour necessarily attend- 
ant upon this mode of shooting, and by nine o'clock that night we had 
them in perfect readiness for the next day's sport. Our guns and am- 
munition were then removed to a small closed shed, which stood about 
sixty yards from the extremity of the point, and which was used during 
the fishing seasons as an office, and securely locked up, and a quantity 
of wood collected around the stove for the morning's fire 

Our preparations entirely completed, we returned to the house, and 
seating ourselves before a sparkling wood fire, we indulged in a mo- 
derate glass of genuine * old rye’’-——the whistling of the chilling blast 
around the angles of the house, giving us a keen sense of the comfort 
within. After inhaling the fragrance of a couple of excellent Havanas, 
and taiking over our past feats, and future prospects of shooting, we 
retired to the arms of Morpheus, to sleep soundly, or perchance to 
dream of shooting myriads of ducks on the morrow. 

The next morning, which was extremely cold, we were afoot an hour 
before sunrise, and with the aid of a lantern soon bad our decoys set 
out, and then retiring to the shed we started our fire, and received a 
thorough warming ere the dawn. When it became light enough to see 
distinctly, we took our positions behind the blind, each having a spare 
gun, and waited with all the patience of Franklin's ** glorious nibbler” 
for the appearance of our game. A smart southerly breeze had sprung 
up, and the surface of the water was sufficiently agitated to give to our 
decoys, by its movement, the semblance of life, and from other appear- 
ances known only to the initiated, we concluded our prospects for a good 
day’s shooting to be very fair. At length a flock of fowl passing up 
the river, but far out of gunshot, attracted my attention, and while 
gazing intently upon it, an exclamation from my companion of ** Mark!” 
coming down, caused me to turn my head, and a sight of five brace of 
canvass: backs, pasing just on the outside of our decoys, greeted my 
longing eye ; they were the first | had seen that year, and in the excite- 
ment of the moment I had snatched up my gun, and was about to fire, 
when my cooler friend checked me, by exclaiming ‘* Hold on, they will 
be back, and we shall have a much better shot.” As the ducks had 
not observed my motions, they wheeled and repassed, and turning once 
more, came up in & close body, and while setting their wings in the act 
of alighting among our decoys, the contents of our four barrels were 
poured into the mass, and of them all, but one escaped, aad this unfor- 
tunate went off with a broken leg, from the discharge of one of the 
reserved guns. As the fowl were now passing up and down the river 
in large bodies, we made no attempts to secure our dead and wounded, 
but instantly prepared our guns for service, and hardly had we done 
so when a large flock of red-heads, borne shoreward by the wind, which 
had now increased to a pretty good breeze, flew in a dense body directly 
over the middle of our decoys; into their ranks, affording one of the 
finest shots I ever saw, we succeeded in discharging the contents of all 
our guns, bringing down fifteen of their number instanter, and crip- 
pling several more, which we never recovered. By this time, under 
the impulse of the wind and tide, our dead canvass- backs were floating 
fast up stream, while the wounded of both shots were making their way 
off shore as fast as possible, so acting upon the principle that « bird in 
hand, &c., we took to the boat, and after a sharp pull, and iving the 
quietus to the wounded, which endeavoured to escape by iving we 
secured all our birds, except four red-heads, which were so slightly 
burt as to be able to elude our most strenuous offorts for their oap- 
ture. 

On coming ashore we were summoned to breakfast, and walking to 
the house we enjoyed a substantial meal, with a zest that denizens of 
the town could scarcely appreciate This dewpatched, we returned to 
the point, and after dosing a few black-heads, waited with the most 
exemplary patience for upwards of two hours without a single shot, 
when one of the most singular incidents occurred that I had ever wit- 
nessed during my experience in duck shooting. While my companion 
and myself were walking on the sands, to warm ourselves by exercise, 
a single canvass-back, coming appereatly from the other side of the 
river, flew directly up to the decoys, and before we saw it, had alighted 
among them not ten yards from the place where we stood !—this bird 
could not have come from either the source, or mouth of the river, as 
in our walks both of us carefully watched in these directions. We 
were taken so completely by surprise, that, although the duck was fired 
at while in the water, and three barrels discharged at it while on wing, 
before it had flown thirty yards, yet it escaped, to all a ‘ 
totally unharmed. The only manner in which I can account for « duck 
approaching #0 close, when persons were actively moving on the shore, 
is by supposing ite eyes were so intently fixed on ite inanimate repre- 
sentatives as to prevent its noticing us, or, that it had never before 
been shot at; the former supposition I think the more correct, as the 
bird was decidedly an old one. From this until dinner time we bad no 
sport, save an occasional shot at some passing dipper, and this, as the 
weather was exceedingly cold, was very dull work; but by walking 
about, and ssgedienalr resorting to the fire yen we stood it 
manfully As we had formerly, on our return from , frequently 
observed ducks swimming among our decoys, my companion determined 
to retain his position at the blind during my absence, and accordingly 
desired me to dine before him. 

I had hardly reached the house, and seated myself at table, when the, 
report of three shots, in rapid succession, informed me that some un-- 
lucky fowl had rewarded his precaution in remainiog; « single glance 
from the door of the house, which stood scarcely 100 yards from the 
point, sufficed to show me the wounded birds fluttering on the watesr, 
aud upon rejoining him, 1 found he had brought dowa, and secured, 
two brace of fine canvass- backs. 

But little sport repaid our ce and exposure from this time omtil 
about four o'clock, from which hour, however, until sunset, we had 
some eplendid shooting; and upon counting up, found we had io 
forty-seven ducks in all, the major portion of which was canvass 





WwW ~Wied. oun donee, ont ee in the *of- 
fice,” from which nearly of it was next day forw by railroad to 
ver friends in Baltimore, we returned to the house pretty well fathgued, 
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but well datisfied with the result of our first day's sport.—Cor- 
res, nee New York Spirit of the Times. 
——ae 
HYPATIA. 


Resumed from the Albion, November 20th, 


“ ica! Well, if they are born low and earthly, the 
bet ee oe soeated as such ; he the fault of such a seomall 
is Meture's, and not ours. —Yet it is most degrading !—Sut still, if the 
only method by which the ae oe few can assume their righ s, as 
the divinely appointed rulers of the world, is by indulging those tower 
beings whom they govern for their good—why be it so. It is no worse 
pecessity than many another which the servant of the gods must en- 
dure in days like these.” i 

« Ah,” said Orestes, refusing to hear the sigh, or to see the bitter- 
ness of the lip, which accompanied the speech—'‘ now Hypatia is her 
self again; and my counsellor, and giver of deep and celestial reasons 
for all things at whick poor I can only snatch and guess by vulpine 
cunning. So now for our lighter entertainment. What shall it be?” 

« What you will, provided it be not, as most such are, unfit for the 
eyes of modest women. I have no skill in catering for folly.” 

“A pantomime, then’ We may make that as grand and as signifi- 
cant as we will, and expend too on it all our treasures in the way of 
gew-gaws and wild beasts.” 

“ As you like.” : ; 

« Just consider, too, what a scope for mythologic learning a —_ 
mime affords. Why not havea triumph of some Deity? Could | com 
mit myself more boldly to the service of the gods. Now—who shall it 
be ” 


“ Pallas—unless, as I suppose, she is too modest and too sober for 
your Alexandrians !” 

« Yes—it does not seem to me that she would be appreciated—at all 
events for the present, Why not try Aphrodite? Christians as well 
as Pagans will thoroughly understand her; and I know no one who 
would not degrade the virgin goddess by representing her, except a 
certain lady, who has already, I hope, consented to sit in that very 
character, by the side of her too much honoured slave; and one Pallas 
is enough at a time in any theatre.”’ 

Hypatia shuddered. He took it all for granted, then—and claimed 
her conditional promise to the uttermost. Was there no escape’ She 
longed to spring up and rush away, into the streets, into the desert— 
anything to break the hideous net which she had wound around her- 
self. And yet—was it not the cause of the gods—the one object of her 
life? And after all, if he the hateful was to be her emperor, she at 
least was to be an empress, and do what she would—and half in irony, 
half in the attempt to hurl herself perforce into that which she knew | 
that she must go through, and forget misery in activity, she answered 
as cheerfully as she could. 

“ Then, my goddess, thou must wait the pleasure of these base ones! 
At least the young Apollo will have charms even for them.” 

**Ay, but who will represent him? This pany generation does not 

uce such figures as Pylades and Bathyllus—except among those 
oths. Besides, Apollo must have golden hair; and our Greek race 
has intermixed itself so shamefully with these sprees that our stage- 
troop is as dark as Andromeda, and we should have to apply again to 
those accursed Goths, who have nearly (with a bow) all the beauty, 
and nearly all the money and the power, and will, I suspect, have the 





rest of it before 1am safe out of this wicked world, because they have 
not nearly, but quite, allthe courage. Now—Shall we ask a Goth to 
dance Apollo? for we can get no one else.” 


Hypatia smiled in spite of herself at the notion. ‘* That would be too 
shameful! I must forego the god of light himself, if 1 am to see him 
in the perscn of a clumsy barbarian.” 

“Then why not try my despised and rejected Aphrodite? Suppose 
we had her triumph, finishing with a dance of Venus Anadyomene. 
Surely that is a graceful myth enough.” 

“ Asa myth ; but on the stage, in reality 

“Not worse than what this Christian city has been looking at for 
many a year. We shall vot run any danger of corrupting its morajity, 


sure. 

7 blushed. 

**Then you must not ask for my help.” 

“Or for your presence at the spectacle? For that be sure is a ne- 

cessary point ou are too great @ person, my dearest madam, in the 
eyes of these good folks to be allowed to absent yourself on such an 
occsion. If my little stratagem succeeds, it will be half owing to the 
fact of the people knowing that in crowning me, they crown Hypatia 
. . . . Come now—do you not see that as you must needs be present at 
their harmless sorap of mythology, taken from the authentic and un- 
doubted histories of those very gods whose worship we intend to re- 
store, you will consuit your own comfort most in agreeing to it cheer- 
fully, and in lending me your wisdom towards arranging it? Just 
conceive now, a triumph of Aphrodite, entering preceded by wild beasts 
led in chains by Cupids, the white elephant and all—what a field for 
the plasticart! You might have a thousand groupings, dispersions, | 
re-groupings, in as perfect bas-relief style as those of any Sophoclean | 
drama. Allow me only to take this paper cnd pen” — 

And he began sketching rapidly group after group. | 

** Not so ugly, surely ?” 

** They are very lovely, I cannot deny,” said poor Hypatia. 

*“* Ah, sweetest Empress! you forget sometimes that I, too, world- 
worn as I am, am a Greek, with as intense a love of the beautiful as | 
even you yourself have. Do not fancy that every violation of correc 
taste does not torture me as keenly as it does you. Some day, I hope, 
= will have learnt to pity and to excuse the wretched compromise 

tween that which ought to be and that which can be, in which we 
hapless statesmen must struggle on, half-stunted, and wholly misun | 
derstood—Ah, well! Look, now, at these fauns and dryads among the | 
shrubs upon the stage, pausing in startled wonder at the first blast of 
music which proclaims the exit of the goddess from her temple.”’ 

‘The temple? Why, where are you going to exhibit?” 

“* In the Theatre, of course. Where else pantomimes !” 

* But will the spectators have time to move all the way from the 
Amphitheatre after that—those— ?” 

**The Amphitheatre? We shall exhibit the Lybians, too, in the 
Theatre.” 

** Combats in the Theatre sacred to Dionusos?” 

** My dear lady’—penitently—*I know it is an offence against all 
the laws of the drama.,’ | 

** Oh, worse than that! Consider what an impiety toward the god, | 
to desecrate his altar with bloodshed !” 

** Fairest devotee, recollect that, after all, I may fairly borrow Dio- | 
nusos” altar in this my extreme need ; for I saved its very existence 
for him, by ap eee the magistrates from filling up the whole or. | 
chestra with benches for the patricians, after the barbarous Roman | 

fashion. And besides, what possible sort of representation, or misre- | 

resentation, has not been exhibited in every theatre of the empire | 
ior the last four hundred years? Have we not had tumblers, conju- | 
rors, allegories, martyrdoms, marriages, elephants on the tight rope, | 
learned horses and learned asses too, if we may trust Apuleius of Ma. 
daura; with a good many other spectacles of which we must not speak 
in the presence of a vestal? It is an age of execrable taste, and we 
must act accordingly.” 

“Ah! answered Hypatia; ‘* the first step in the downward career | 
of the drama began when the successors of Alexander dared to profane | 
theatres which had re-echoed the choruses of Sophocles and Euripides | 
by degrading the altar of Dionusos into a stage for pantomimes !” 

“Which your pure mind must, doubtless, consider not so very much 
better than a little fighting. But, after all, the Ptolemies could not | 
do otherwise. Youcan only have Sophoclean dramas in a Sophoclean 
age ; and theirs was no more of one than ours is, and so the drama died 
@natural death ; and when that happens to man or thing, you may weep | 
over it if you will, but you must, after all, bury it, and get something 

else in its place—except, of course, the worship of the gods.” 

**T am glad that you except that, at least,” said Hypatia, somewhat 

bitterly. ‘* But why not use the amphitheatre for both spectacles ?” | 

“What canI do? I am over head and ears in debt already ; and the | 

eunphitheatre is half in ruins, thanks to that fanatic edict of Honorius | 


»”» 





against gladiators. There is no time or money for repairing it; and be- | 
sites, how wee & pour hundred of combatants will look & on ovena | 
built to hold 


twothousand. Consider, my dearest lady, in what fallen 
tT do, indeed!” said Hypatia. “ B 

“ 0, ” patia. ‘* But I will not see the altar pollu- 
ted by blood. It is the Seewation which it has undergone sieste 
which has provoked the god to withdraw the poetic inspiration.” 

“1 do not doubt the fact. Some curse from heaven, certainly, has 
fallen on our poets, to judge by their exceeding badness. Indeed, I 
am inclined to attribute the insane vagaries of the water.drinkin 
monks and nuns, like those of the Argive women, to the same celestial 





anger. 
contalag the combat to the stage. And as for the pantomime which 
will follow, if you would only fallin with my fancy of the triumph of 
Aphrodite, Dionusos would hardly refuse his altar for the glorification 
of his own lady-love.” 

“ Ah- that myth is a late, and in my opinion a degraded one.” 

** Be it so: but recollect, that another myth makes her, and not with- 
out reason, the mother of all living beings. Be eure that Dionusos will 
have no objection, or any other god either, to allow her to make her 
children feel her conquering might; for they all know well enough, 
that if we can once get her well worshipped here, all Olympus will 
follow in her train.” : 

“ That was spoken of the celestial Aphrodite, whose symbol is the 
tortoise, the emblem of domestic modesty and chastity, and not of that 
baser Pandemic one.” 

“Then we will take care to make the people aware of whom they sre 
admiring by exhibiting in the triamph whole legions of tortoises ; and 
you yourself shall write the chant, while I will see that the chorus is 
worthy of what it has to sing. No mere squeaking double flute and 
a pair of boys, but a whole army of cyclops and graces, with such tre- 
bles, aud such bass-voices! It shall make Cyril’s ears tingle in his 
palace!” 

‘The chant? A noble office for me, truly! That is the very part 
of the absurd spectacle to which you used to say the people never 
dreamed of attending All which is worth settling you seem to have 
settled for yourself before you deigned to consult me.” 

“I saidso? Surely you must mistake. Butif any hired poetaster’s 
chant do pass unheeded, what has that to do with Hypatia’s eloquence 
and science, glowing witb the treble inspiration of Athene, Phebus, 
and Dionusos’? And as for having arranged beforehand—my adorable 
mistress, what more delicate compliment could I have paid you? 

** 1 cannot say that it seems to me to be one.” . 

‘‘How? After saving you every trouble which I could, and rackiag 
my over burdened wits for stage effects and properties, have I not 
brought hither the darling children of my own brain, and laid them 
down ruthlessly, for life or death, before the judgment seat of your 
lofty and unsparing criticism ?” 

Hypatia felt herself tricked: but there was no escape now. 

** And who, pray, is to disgrace herself, and me, as Venns Anadyo- 
mene ?” 

“Ah! that is the most exquisite article in all my billof fare! What 
if the kind gods have enabled me to exact a promise from—whom, think 

ou?” 
What care I? HowcanI tell” asked Hypatia, who suspected 
and dreaded that she could tell. 

** Pelagia herself!’ 

Hypatia rose angrily. ; 

« This, sir, at least, is too much! It was not enough for you, it 
seems, to claim, or rather to take for granted, so imperiously, so mer- 
cilessly a conditional promise—weakly, weakly made, in the vain hope 
that you would help forward aspirations of mine which you have let lie 
fallow for months, in which I do not believe that you sympathize now! 
—It was not enough for you to declare yourself publicly yesterday a 
Christian, and to come hither this morning to flatter me into the belief 
that you will dare, ten days hence, to restore the worship of the gods 
whom you have abjured!—It was not enough to plan without me all 
those movements in which you told me I was to be your fellow coun- 
sellor—the very condition which you yourself offered.—It was not 
enough for you to command me to sit in that theatre, as your bait, 
your puppet, your victim, blushing and shuddering at sights unfit for 
the eyes of gods and men :—but, over and above all this, I must assist 
in the renewed triumph of a woman who has laughed down my teach- 
ing, seduced away my scholars, braved me in my very lecture-room— 
who, for four years, has dane more than even Cyril himself to destroy 
all the virtue and truth which [ have toiled to sow—and toiled in vain ; 
Oh belovedgods ! where will end the tortures, through which your mar- 
tyr must witness for you to a fallen race?” 

And, in spite of all her pride, and of Orestes’ presence, her eyes filled 
with scalding tears. 

Orestes’ eyes had sunk before the vehemence of her just passion : 
but as she added the last sentence in a softer and sadder tone, he 
raised them again, with a look of sorrow and entreaty, as his heart 
whispered— 

** Fool !—fanatic ! 
will!” 

‘Ah! dearest, noblest Hypatia! what have I done? Unthinking 
fool that I was! In the wish to save you trouble—in the hope that I 
could show yoy, by the aptness of my own plans, that my practical 
statesmanship was not altogether an unworthy helpmate for your loftier 
wisdom—wretch that I am, I have offended you ; and I have ruined the 
cause of those very gods for whom, I swear, I am as ready to sacrifice 
myself as ever you can be!” 

The last sentence had the effect which it was meant to have. 

** Ruined the cause of the gods ?” asked she, in a startled tone 

**Is it not ruined, without yourhelp? And what am to understand 
from your words but that—hapless man that I am!—you leave me and 
them henceforth to our own unassisted strength ?” 

* The unassisted strength of the gods is omnipotence.” 

*Beitso. But—why is Cyril, and not Hypatia, master of the masses 
of Alexandria this day ? Why but because he and his have fought, and 
suffered, and died too, many a hundred of them, for their god, omnipo- 
tent as they believe him to be? Why are the old gods forgotten, my 
fairest logician ?—for forgotten they are.” 

Hypatia trembled from head to foot, and Orestes went on more bland- 
ly than ever. 

“ I will not ask an answer to that question of mine. All I entreatis 
forgiveness for—what for I know not: but I have sinned, and that is 
enough forme. What if I have been too confident—too hasty? Are 
not you the prize for which I strain? and will not the preciousness of 
the victor’s wreath excuse some impatience in his struggle for it? Hy- 
patia has forgotten who and what the gods have made her, she has not 
even consulted her own mirror, when she blames one of her innumera- 
ble adorers for a forwardness which ought to be rather imputed to him 
as a virtue.” 

And Orestes stole meekly such a glance of adoration, that Hypatia 
blushed, and turned her face away After all, she was a woman. 
_. . . And she was a fanatic And she was to be an empress. . . . 
And Orestes’ voice was as melodious, and his manner as graceful, as 


But she is too beautiful! Win her I must and 





| ever charmed the heart of woman... . 


** But Pelagia!” she said, firmly, at last, recovering herself. 

** Would that I had never seen the creature! But, after all, I really 
7 that in doing what I have done I should gratify you.” 

** Me?” 

“ Surely if revenge be sweet, as they say, it could hardly find a more 
delicate satisfaction than in the degradation of one who—” 


_** Revenge, Sir? Do you dream that I am capable of so base a pas- 
sion: 


“1? 


; Pallas forbid !" said Orestes, finding himself on the wrong path 
ain, 


** But recollect that the allowing this spectacle to take place 


| might rid you for ever of an unpleasant—I will not say rival.” 


** How, then ?” 


_** Will not her re-appearance on the stage, after all her proud profes- 
sions of contempt for it, do something towards reducing her in the 
eyes of this scandalous little town to her true and native level? She 
will hardly dare thenceforth to go about parading herself as the consort 
of a god. descended hero, or thrusting herself unbidden into Hypatia’s 
presence, as if she were the daughter of a consul.” 

‘* But I cannot—I cannot allow it even to her. 
she isa woman. And can I, philosopher es I am 
even one step lower than she lies already >” 

Hypatia had all but said ‘‘a woman even as I am :” but neo-platonic 
philosophy taught her better; and she checked the hasty assertion of 
anythiog like a common sex or common humanity between two beings 
80 antipodal. 

“Ah,” rejoined Orestes, “ that unlucky word degrade! Unthinking 
that I was, to use it, forgetting that she herself will be no more degraded 
in her own eyes, or any one’s else, by hearing again the plaudits of 
those dear ** Macedonians,” on whose breath she has lived for years, 
than a peacock when he displays his train. Unbounded vanity and 
self conceit are not unpleasant passions, after all, for their victim. After 
all, she is what she is, and her being so is no fault of yours. Oh, it 
must be! indeed it must!” ; 

Poor Hypatia! The bait was too delicate, the tempter too wily; and 
yet she was ashamed to speak aloud the philosophic dogma which flashed 
a ray of comfort and resignation through her mind, and reminded her 
that after all there was no harm in allowing lower natures to develop 
themselves freely in that direction which Nature had appointed for 
them, and in which only they could fulfil the laws of their being, as 


necessary varieties in the manifold whole of the universe. So she cut 
the interview short with— 


After all, Orestes, 
» help to degrade her 


But I will see that the sanctity of the altar is preserved, by | 


“If it must be, then... . I will retire now, and 
Only, I refuse to have any communication whatsoever with] 
ashamed of even mentioning her name. I will send the ode to you _ 
she must adapt her dance to it asbestshecan. By her taste = cia 
rather, I will o be ruled.” . ; cy 

* And I,” said Orestes, with a profasion of thanks, « wi ; 
rack my faculties over the *‘ dispositions.” Cn this day = soy od 
bit, andconquer. Farewell, queenof wisdom! Your philosophy bao > 
shows to better advantage than when you thus wisely and grecefalls 
subordinate that which is beautifal in itself to that which is beautiful 
relatively and practically.” 

He departed ; and Hypatia, half dreading her own thoughts, 
at once to labeur at the ode. Certainly it was a magnificent 
What etymologies, cosmogonies, allegories, myths, symbolisms 
all heaven and earth, might she not introduce—if she could ba 
that figure of Pelagia dancing to it all, which would not be b 
but hovered, like a spectre, in the background of all her im 
She became quite angry, first with Pelagia, then with 
being weak enough to think of her. Was it not positive defilement of 
her mind to be haunted by the image of so defiled a being? She 
would purify her thoughts by prayer and meditation. But to whom of 
all the gods should she address herself? To her chosen favourite 
Athene’? She who had promised to be present at thatspectacle? Qh’ 
how weak she had been to yield! And yet she had been snared into 
it. Snared—there was no doubt of it—by the very man whom she had 
fancied that she could guide and mould to her own purposes. He had 
guided and moulded her, now, against her modesty, her compassion 
her innate sense of right. Already she was his tool. True, she had 
submitted to be so for a great purpose. But suppose she had to submit 
again hereafter—always henceforth? And what made the thought 
more poignant was, her knowledge that he was right; that he knew 
what to do and how to do it. She could not help admiring him for his 
address, his quickness, his clear practical insight ; and yet she despised 
mistrusted, all but hated him. But what if his were the qualities 
which were destined to succeed? What if her purer and loftier aims, 
her resolutions—now, alas, broken—snever to act but on the deepest 
and holiest principles and by the most sacred means, were destined 
never to exert themselves in practice, except conjointly with miserable 
stratagems and cajoleries such as these? What if statecraft, and not 
philosophy and religion, were the appointed rulers of mankind? Hide- 
ous thought! And yet—she who had all her life tried to be self de- 
pendent, originative, to face and crush the hostile mob of circumstance 
and custom, and do battle single-handed with Christianity and a fallen 
age—how was it that in her first important and critical opportunity of 
action sue had been dumb, irresolute, passive, the victim, at last, of the 
very corruption which she was to exterminate’? She did not know yet 
that those who have no other means for regenerating a corrupted time 
than dogmatic pedantries concerning the dead and unreturning past, 
must end, in practice, by borrowing insincerely, and using clumsily, 
the very weapons of that novel age which they deprecate and “ sewing 
new cloth into old garments,” till the rent become patent and incurable. 
But in the meanwhile, such meditations as these drove from her mind 
for that day both Athene, and the ode, and philosophy, and all things 
but—Pelagia the wanton. 
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THE FRANKSONS’ RUEING DAY. 


A JUTLAND TALE. 


It ig to be feared that British subjects who journey northward on 
summer tour or trading speculation rarely turn aside from the high- 
ways of traffic and travel to visit the primitive village of Gretchenstad, 
where it stands, or stood at the time of this true tale, on asandy plain, 
bounded by extensive bogs on all sides but one, which is washed by s 
long and lonely arm of the Lymefiord, winding almost into the heart of 
northern Jutland. 

Gretchenstad was the metropolis of many bogs and bays, which lay 
for many weary leagues around it. It contained forty-nine cottages, a 
church and windmill, all built of timber, and thickly whitewashed.— 
There were important people, also, in its bounds, known by the style 
and titles of Herevald, the pastor: Wittikiud, the smith ; Winkin, the 
miller; Wilbert, the general shopkeeper; and Jacob Frankson, the 
cobbler. Each of these notables united in his own person a plurality 
of professions. The pastor was the physician; the smith, the justice 
of peace; the miller acted as sheriff; Wilbert practised the veterinary 
art; and Jacob Frankson was schoolmaster, precentor, and poet-lau- 
reate of Gretchenstad. 

As the observant reader may suspect, Jacob was the poorest of the 

five. The gentle craft brought little profit in a community who fabri- 
cated for themselves buskins of bark and rushes, and kept their shoes 
for Sundays ; his school was in operation only in the long winter nights, 
and its returns consisted of small Christmas gifts, according to the gen- 
erosity of parents. The office of precentor had nothing but honours 
attached to it in that parish, and poetry was no better paid at Gretch- 
enstad than over the rest of the world. In short, but for a timber cot- 
tage, which his grandfather had built almost on the edge of the bog, an 
hereditary right to find himself peat fuel, anda field hard by, in which 
four generations of his name had cultivated rye and barley, Jacob 
would have found it difficult to support even the single state ; but, as 
things were, he was married. Jacob’s wife had been the belle of the vil- 
lage; her father was one of the bravest and most successful fishermen 
that ever lannched boat on the bay, no small title to importance on ihe 
shores of the Lywefiord. Elsa was his only daughter, and old Carlson 
and his wife spared no pains on her education. She had spent three 
summers and four winters under the instructions of two-of the most 
notable housewives of the bailiewick, and learned the Psalms, cate- 
chism, and Augsburg confession, from old Doctor Nedson, their former 
pastor. What boat-loads of mackerel and herring her finishing had 
cost was still a tradition in the village; moreover, nature had bestowed 
upon her many a charm besides the golden hair and fine complexion so 
common to the Jutland dames; and no girl in Gretchenstad wore 
brighter bunch of ribbons on her short sleeve, or could: boast a more 
untiring foot in the dance. ‘Elsa knew all this as well az her neigh- 
bours, and she had many suitors. It was currently believed that the 
five supreme functionaries of the village had been all at once in her 
offer; upon which old Carlson counselled her to take the miller, her 
mother recommended the pastor, her two brothers stood up for the 
blacksmitlt, her uncle declared for the general shopkeeper, and Elsa 
decided in favour of Jacob Frankson. How that could have happened 
was for some time the wonder of surrounding match makers ; for Jacob, 
besides being the poorest, had got his nose broken and his little finger 
irreparably crooked by a fall in childhood, which certainly did not 
contribute to his beauty ; but they atlength agreed with her uncle and 
brothers that his fine songs and speeches had turned the girl’s head, and 
she would see her folly when it should be too late. However, old Carl- 
son and his wife ssid that Jacob was an honest man, and Elsa should 
have her choice. So the wedding went forward, and within the follow- 
ing summer the pastor married the miller's sister, the miller married 
the blacksmith’s niece, the blacksmith married Wilbert’s cousin-ger- 
man, aud the man of trade brought home a rich widow from his next 
journey to the nearest town. : 

There were children now in every house, including Jacob's; & small 
boy played with the wild marsh cotton at the cottage door, and all the 
Carlsons were reconciled to the cobbler. Jacob had mended many & 
shoe since his wedding-day, and, contrary to the experience of most 
bachelors, its event had not affected his popularity. His preseuce we 
as indispensable as ever at midsummer dance and harvest home; an 
he had composed sundry songs, which the reapers and spinners of North 
Jutland yet sing at their work ; but Jacob had grown no richer. The 
field and the bog, however, still did their duty. The school and the 
Christmas gifts flourished as usual, and the old fisherman never — 
his only daughter when the take was good. Elsa was not much ol - 
since she had made, in village phrase, that match of her own ; her hus- 
band was still cobbler, schoolmaster, precentor, and poet of ieeeemen 
stad; but the prophecy of ill-boding neighbours was almost fulfilled, 
for Dame Frankson had begun to rue. 4 

A poet’s courtship is generally no trifle. Jacob had adored an 
magnified the girl of his choice up to the spoiling point, which being 





, considering the broken nose, the crooked little finger, 


too strong to last, when they set out i ey 00 te 6 OY cane 
ife, Elsa und ill-requi ’ 
day life, Elsa thought herself a neglecte — the matches 
she might have had. Through that medium of observation, “a 
faults became wonderfully distinct; she perceived that he — d 
notions concerning large-heartedness and riches of soul, not at al = 
ducive to a married lady’s authority—that he rather liked sitting ee ~ 
old friends over beer-jugs and bailads—that he thought more o 
songs than his work, and could stillask a pretty girl out be dance, —_ 
when she was present. Readers, rueing is contagious. J acob Fran 
son was by this time, notwithstanding the matebmakers’ opinions, 





“ . d 
but certain that he had thrown himself away. Elsa did not understan 
one of his songs; he could talk to her only of old shoes or fishing- boats 
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—, thoughts ripened in both breasts one Monday morning, after 


a bit of a controversy on the pastor's Sunday sermon against vain con. 
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_— the rest of the village. 
It is unsentimental to relate of a poet’s wife; but Dame Frankson 
was thinking hard that if she had taken her father’s, mother’s, broth- 
ers, uncle’s, or anybody's advice but her own, in the matter of ber 
match-making, how much wiser she would have been. There was the 
miller whom her father had recommended. | 
scarlet petticoat and green boddice his wife had appeared in church, 


on which Jacob, slamming the door, 


e lovely laughter of little Jacob over a lapfal of marsh- 


while she sat by in shabby clothes ; and the blacksmith, he had no out- | people in this world see the 


of-the-world notions, but minded his work, honest man She had seen 
him fast asleep the whole time of the sermon, beside Wilbert 8 cousin, 
whom people now called, Dame Justice; and Wilbert himself, her 
unele, was right, he would bearich man. She never passed the shop 
that there wasn’t some increase of grandeur, and the airs that widow 
was taking on! Last, not least, the pastor: her mother had given a 
judicious advice concerning him—a man who preached s0 well mast 
be a good husband ; and didn’t the miller’s sister expect her to curtsey 
when sue passed ? This portion of her subject brought up Jacob's in- 
iquities in fall array, but her musings on them were interrupted by a 
gentle knock at the cottage-door. ‘ ’ . 

«Come in,” said Elsa, rather surprised; and in walked a little old 
man carrying @ pennier heaped full of sea-weed and shells His hair 
was snow-white, and his face furrowed with time and weather. He was 
dressed like a fisherman of the bay, but his garments, like himself, had 
seen service. There was many a rent in his coarse canvass coat, and 
his bones were but thinly covered; yet he shouldered his pannier so 
gallantly, looked so good-humouredly wise, and withal so well manner- 
ed, as he said, “* A good-day, and a good husband to you, my fair young 
mistress; can you spare an old man a draught of sour milk, to help 
him against a heavy burden in a hot day ?’—that, despite the unpro- 
pitious mood in which he found her, Dame Frankson’s good graces were 
at once secured to the stranger. 

Smiling to herself at the old man’s mistake, which seemed perfectly 
natural, considering her years, she kindly bade him set down his pan- 
nier and rest on the cottage settle, while, instead of the sour draught 
he had requested, a bowl of fresh milk and a substantial rye-cake were 
placed before him, with an earnest invitation to eat and drink, in the 
hospitable fashion of old Jutland. The stranger availed himself of these 
courtesies with right good-will. His papnier was set down in acorner, 
himself on the settle, and he fell to the milk and bread like a man to 
whom they were not everyday matters. There was something new to 
Elsa’s eye about him, notwithstanding his familiar costume; and she 
lost no time in demanding whence he came, where he was going, and 
what was his particular business. The old man answered frankly that 
he lived at St. Margaret’s Bay, a wild creek far off, where the Fiord 
joins the Cattegat. Elea had heard her father speak of it, and there 
were tales of mermaids and strange creatures being seen there in old 
times; but before she could express her surprise at the distance her 
guest had journeyed, he informed her that bis way lay far across the 
b gs into the north country. ‘ 

It is along journey, friend!” said Elsa. 
carry in your papnier?”’ 

** Only odd things for people who want them,” answered the stranger. 
‘«« And I’m sorry, mistress,” he continued, tossing over the most worth- 
less sea-litter Elsa thought she had ever seen, ‘‘ that there is nothing 
better here for you.” (There were wild tangled weeds, broken shells, 
great fis) bones, and fragments of old wood which might have been 
from wrecks. But at length. out of the depths of the pannier, he brought 
up asmall, rough looking fish.) ‘It’s a poor morsel, mistress; but 
one might make a dinner of it, especially as the thing is scarce. I’m 
told it has been found in all seas since the world began, though not 
commonly. They say it was by it Solomon came by his wisdum; but 
the fish didn’t agree with him as he got old,” added the old man, plac- 
ing his present on the table and once more shouldering his pannier. 
«* However, mistress, what one dreams after it is always worth remem- 
bering. Soagood day and a good dinner ;” and before Dame Frankson 
could utter her thanks, or ask another question, the stranger was out, 
pannier and all, stepping fast over the bog 

“ Whataqueer old man! He must have been jesting about that ugly 
rough fish! Yet it might not be amiss to boil it,” thought the prudent 
housewife; and in less than five minutes the fish was in the pot. By 
noon, the Jutland dinner-hour, it was smoking on the board, beside 
the accustomed mess of peas, barley, and bacon Jacob had not yet 
returned ; but having Solomon in her mind, Elsa fell tothe fish. It 
did not taste so badly after all; and half wondering that the wisdom 
had not yet come, she paused midway in her work, thought of old times, 
and covered up the largest half to keep warm for her absent spouse. 

Little Jacob came in from the hot sun, discussed his mid-day meal, 
and sat down beside Elsa’s wheel, where he soon dropped asleep, with 
his head on a bundle of flax. The mother sat down to spin; but the 
thread came slowly through her fingers, and, after two or three turns, 
she leant back on the rough chair and fell into a deep, brown study. 
The cobbler himself came in unperceived. He was tired, hungry, and 
still in bad humour; but somehow the fish was the first thing that took 
his attention. He sat down at the table, finished it, and fell into a still 
browner study, with the bacon and peas before him. 

The broad summer noon shone in stilly brightness on field, and bog, 


‘What goods do you 


and bay. The villagers had dined and gone to sleep as usual till the | 


afternoon, and nothing was to be heard around the solitary cottage but 
the rustling of the tall rye in Jacob’s field, and the cry of the plover 
beside her nest in the bog. Within, little Jacob lay fast asleep on the 
flax ; and Jacob, the elder, sat with his head leant on his hand; buat 
Elsa started as the latch was raised, and the old man with the pannier 
once more walked in. 

**The day waxes fair, mistress,” said he, looking as wise and good- 
humoured as ever; ‘‘and you remember what particular business you 
have at the parsonage and the mill, at the forge, and at Wilbert’s shop. 
If you care tor my company, come away, and we will walk together— 
that helps to shorten one’s road. 

Somehow, Elsa did remember that she had talked of such business ; 
and, bidding the old man wait without, she hastily assumed her Sunday 
suit, the same in which she had come home a blythe bride to Jacob. 
The whole dress now looked worn and faded; but Elsa had no time to 
think of that. She put on her best cap, stiff as pasteboard and lace 
could make it, fastened her muslin handkerchief with the great silver 
— her grandmother's legacy, and set out with the old man on her 

a 


It led through the village, and the first house they reached was the 
pastor's She would have knocked; but, to her surprise the old man 
Opened the door with a push of his pannier, and they walked in. Elsa 
Was still more amazed that nobody seemed to perceive their entrance; 
but family attention was occupied with other subjects. Hedwig, the 
little daughter, stood behind the door in great subjection—her mother 
eat, with a half frightened, half-sulky look, mendivg the Pastor's gown: 
While from a comfortable arm chair in the chimney corner, the good 
man read her a highly-seasoned lecture on the duties of wives in gene- 
ral, and the unlimited obedience which she in particular owed to him 
as her lord and master. 

That discourse was new to Dame Frankson; but the unction and fla 
eney with which it was delivered proved it no novelty in that house, 
and as her companion, by signs, forbade all interruption, she wa ra- 
ther relieved when he pradently led her out by the arm. When fairly 
out, Elsa felt a strange change come over her, for she had no inclina- 
Non to talk. The old man also ssid nothing; and in a few minutes 
more his marvellous pannier pushed open the miller’s door. There was 
* Doise within, to which the mill, now in fall operation, seemed a trifle. 
The master of the house, with fury in his eyes and Jutland oaths upon 
his tongue, was pouring forth a torrent of threats and evil names on 
his terrified spouse for daring to look out when his foreman was psss- 
Ing; while the dame strove in vain to pacify him by all manner of pro- 
‘es(ations that she meant no harm ; and the twosmall children cowered 
bebind their mother. 

The old man sbook his head despairingly, and Elea was glad to leave 
the house without a word, but the panoier next pushed open a coor 
hard by the red ringing forge. Two journeymen were st work there 


being considered mad and a heathen ; and the idea of her life |‘ on the anvil, bet within a bouncin 
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special encouragement of the worthy 
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80 strongly inclined to 
| box the ears of another lady's lord, when, the old man perceiving 
what was at work in her mind, judiciously beckoned her back to the 
| Village street, and led the way to Wilbert’s shop. Elsa thought it ne 


ourishing ; the merchant himself was thera, 


but as they entered, Hanschen, a neighbeur’s daughter, who 

& sort of rival in former days, and was still unwedded, brush- 
t out seeming tosee her. and inquired ** How 
was his good wife?” 

* She is worse to duy,” said Wilbert, endeavouring to lengthen his 
** If some good turn do not come, it is my opinion she can’t last 
long, and I will be le’t a poor single man,” he continued, looking know 
ingly at Hanschen, who tossed her head like a true coquette, and res 
ponded— 

** Ob, yes, we wil! be all sorry for you!” 


* No,” said the oli man. “ They have not eaten the fish, and few 
half of all that goes on about them But 
good day, mistress; you and I have hada fair walk together, and my 
work in this place is done.”’ 

As he spoke, Elsa looked up. It was the inside of ber own cottage 
that she saw, the motionless wheel before her, the child yet asleep on 
the bundle of flax; and Jacob (his broken nose never looked to such 
advantage) as he raised his head, and after a long gaze at her and the 
boy, said— 

** Wife, where is the old man ?”’ 

“Has he been with you, too?” said Elsa, with a half-fear creering 
over her. 

** Yes,” said Jacob, **pannier and all. He has led me a strange run 
among the neighbours, and may be it wasa dream; but I never could 
have believed that the miller’s sister was such a sulky sumph, that the 
blacksmith’s niece had so little sense, that Wilbert’s cousin could turn 
out such an entire slut, or that the rich widow (and Jacob's tone sank 
lower) had a private liking for strong waters. Elsa, my girl, we may 
differ sometimes; but taere are not many married folks get on so well 
as you and I.” 

** Not many, Jacob,” said Elsa. ‘ That was a wonderfal fish!” 

But she said no more on the subject, neither did Jacob; and they 
fell on the bacon. For years after they both looked out quietly for the 
old man and his pannier. Perhaps they hoped te discover from him 
the name and /abitat of that strange fish. Perhaps they believed that 
its introduction might benefit the neighbourhood, or even calculated on 
it as an article of exportation. Whatever their benevolent or commer- 
cial intentions may have been, they were doomed to be fruitless; for 
the traveller from Saint Margaret's bay appeared no more at Gretchen- 
stad. To a good old age Jacob continued partial to songs and social 
meetings. Elsa always preferred a bright new petticoat and a sound 
sermun ; and the village found nothing to remark in them, except that 
the dame was in the habit of confidentially observing that there were 
not many husbands like her Jacob, and the cobbler of intimating a pri- 
vate conviction that few wives came up to his Elsa, to which Jacob ad 
ded occasionally, when the beer was strong, that to his knowledge nei- 
ther himself nor the good woman ever had but one “‘ rueing day.” 

_- om 
NAPOLEON THE GREAT. 
BY DE LAMARTINE, 

At parting with the military hero of bis country, M. De Lamartine 
has some fioal adieus to make and some estimates to offer, so full of 
good sense, so fine in their philosophy, and so impartial as between 
the prisoner and his jailors,—that even did not events of the present 
day invest the words of so eminent a man as Lamartine when his theme 
is Napoleon with unusual interest, we should still be tempted to trans- 
fer them to our columns. The following is the writer’s general sum- 
mary of the Emperor’s character as it showed itself in exile. 

‘The political life of Napoleon had ceased on the day he entered a 
British vessel to be conveyed to St. Helena; but his moral life had 
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Elsa was not an arrant | 
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evidently in high spirits, though there was not a single customer | 
departed | within ; 

f mended shoes to a distant customer, and Elsa sat down | had bern 
The woman's wheel turned slowly, for ber thoughts were sad ed by Dime Frankson, with 
though the bright mi summer sunshine poured into the cot- | 
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erdict of history on the great 
figare which had passed for ever into the realm of shadows— 

“ His friends and servants wearied, not with duty, buat of patience, 
tired of separation from their families, of the climate, of sickness, and 
of inquisition, quitted him, or tried to quit him, under pretence of 
tora from him by the persecation of the governor, or of rendering him 
more useful services in Europe. Physical debility broke in upon bim 
with despair. He felt increasing attacks of the malady which hed 
shortened his father's life “1 sometimes have @ desire to quit you,” 
he said to his last compsnions, Monatholon and Bertrand “ That is not 
difficult. I should escape from you the more easily by suicide, since 
my religious principles do not at all trouble me. I am one of those who 
believe that the punishments of the other world have only bees ima- 
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| gined as an addition to the insufficient attractions we are promised there. 


| mind alone was never enfeebled 
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| prepared to die gracefully. 
* Do these people sve us, friend ”” said Elsa, when she found herself, 
In what a brilliant new | once more on the strvet. 


After all, what harm is it to return a’little sooner toGod?” He suffered 
from pain, from debility, from want of sleep, and from failing —— -* 
which made the light of day as disarreeable to him as darkness. is 
He witnes ed his slow destraction 
His thoughts always dwelt upon himself and he 
' * I vegetate, | no longer live,” he said to 
his servants Nature, however, prevailed at the last moment over the 
cold philosophy of his approaching end, in the numerous testaments 
and coodicils be dictated to bequeath legacies to men and womea who 
had left traces of affection, of service, or of gratitude in his life. His 
mother who still lived at Rome, his brothers, his sisters, the compsa- 
ions, and servants of his exile, his generals, their sons and dauguters, 
those who had protected him in childhood, his college friends, his first 
military companions, and his favourites whea in power, received sume 
of money from him, out of the millions he had left on quittingParis in 
the coffers of M. Laffitte, his banker, and the statues, the pictures, the 
arms, the furniture, the manuscripts, the vases, the articles of domes- 
tic furniture, consecrated by the use he had made of them, a distriba- 
tion from his heart, wherein the most distant reminiscences were sought 


firm and impossible. 














for with tenderness at the bottom of his memory. Even bis wife, who 
had forsaken him, was, neither accused nor execrated. He recollected 
that she was the daughter of the Cwsars, and that the protection of 
Austria would be withdrawa from a son whose mother he might have 
insulted. This son, prisoner like himself, in the palace of Vienna, 
was the only great sentiment through which he survived himself upon 
earth, his pride, his love, his dynasty, his name, his posterity. He 
never shed a tear but for him. 


The intelligence of his death changed the immense terror which had 
beset Europe during his life, into immense pity, When people ceased 
to fear him, they ceased to bate Impartial minds began to do him 
justice. Genius and glory were not denied to him; but it was deplored 
that so much genius and so much glory had only been consecrated to 
the personal greatness of one man, instead of being devoted to the ame- 
lioration of the world. This is where he failed to his destiny, to God, 
to humanity, to France, and to himself. The fine part of his character 
was not equalled by the good He was the greatest man of modern 
times, but he was also the most sterile in results for the human race 

He wasted France and Europe for fourteen years, without imparting 
to them an idea, a liberty, or a virtue. He shook the world, withous 
displacing it. France, however, which owes him a severe judgment, 
owes him also impartial gratitude. He made her illustrious, he made 
ber resound with the splendour of his own name, during the early part 
of a century, through the universe. It is a service to sggrandise the 
name of one’s country, for the name of a people is spell in time and 
history, and a certain claim to immortality.” 

These words of eloquent tribute to a genius which it were as idle to 
deny as it were mischicvous to idolize, —and of just appreciation of the 
great part offered to Napoleon by destiny, and accepted by him only to 
betray the world in the iaterests of his own sterile passions,—close the 
sixth division of one of the most remarkable contributions to modern 
history made in our day.—Athenaum, on Lamartine’s Restoration of 
the Monarchy. 
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survived in him, as if to allow the actor to descend from the stage at} ‘The brief space which has elapsed since the close of your last session has 
the conclusion of the drama, 23 a spectacle to history and commencing | been marked by no extraordinary political event. The quadrennial election of 
with himself. Providence had granted him, to crown all his favours, | Chief Magistrate has passed off with less than the usual exertement, However 
the last favour it cau bestow upon a great man, that of having an in- individuals and parties may have been disappointed in the result, it us neverthe 
terval of peace between his life and his death; to meditate with satis- | !ess 4 subject of national congratul ae thes the choles b ts boon otected Os 
faction, oF repentance. on the aots of his great career ; and to enjoy | Wiilepeniant suliges ot are Peetod the parity of popular election, 
+p Meat pty he vant ai ey pos “Jove moet Our grateful thanks are due to an All-merciful Providence, not only for stay- 
the gaze, © Samira, 68 © psy OF poorerssy. ° Py abe y the pestilence which in different forms has desolated some of our cities, but 
nor Giesentee obtained from their fortune this supreme gift of the for peed coo ain lavors of the husbandman with an abundant harvest, and the 
gods. The one died amidst the fever of youth and the delirium of | nation generally with the blessings of peace and prosperity 

prosperity ; the other fell under twenty-seven dagger wounds, having Within a few weeks the public mind has been deeply affected by the death of 
scarcely had time to recognize the hands of his murderers. Napoleon | Daniel Webster, filling at his decease the office of Secretary of State, Hin as- 
saw at leisure, and from afar, the two aspects of his destiny: he heard | ae the snoeuteve ~ ape oo 7 pare eo - 

j j : ml ( » nd the public generally on this mour occasion ‘ nan 

prolonged to satiety the ecro of his ws he de a t P by res we "his ak political and professional eminence, his well-tried patriotiam, and 
80’ Dg his shadow snorenec behind him, the westera Geo avERy by “4 his long and faithful services, in the most important puble trusts, have caused 
life Trivial men have made it a subject of regret that he did nes his death to be lamented throughout the country, and have earned tor him a last- 
vanish like Romulus in @ tempest, in the apogee of his glory and his ing place in our history 

power ; they have designated as ill-fortace and downfall, his captivity in the course of the last summer considerable anxiety was caused for a short 
and removal far from the scene which he had filled with his fame; we | time by an official intimation from the Government of Great Britain that orders 
eall it his final happiness. He had, like Diocletian in the garden of had been given for the protection of the Fisheries upon the coasts of the Britieh 


Salona, or like Charles V. in the monastery of St. Just, those years of 
twiligut, that allow the miod which is disturbed by action, to divest 
itself of the clay of life before it glides away into eternity, and which 

prepare the soul, by the judgment it passes upon itself, for the 
judgment of futurity and the judgment of God. He had in addition 
those striking adversities, and those bitter expiations which gratify 

envy, and soften through pity, the sentence of posterity. Let theun 

wise complain of such a fate; pious men of all religions, aud men whose 
minds possess the instinct of true glory in every age, will recognize in 
it a favour of heaven. It must, however, be deplored, for the sake of 
his memory and for the dignity of misfortune, that Napoleon profited 
but little by this favour of the pre destined raves. Having been ac- 
customed from too early an age to a constant and marvellous tide of 
prosperity, he bore his misfortune with more parade than real great- 
ness of soul. He contended with adversity as if it had been a human 
offence, instead of recognizing, and being resigned to it, us the merciful 
sovereignty of God. He had neither the voluntary and philosophical 
indifference of Diocletian, nor the pious and solitary seif-denial of 
Charles V. Vanquishei, bat never submissive, contending with fate 
for its last sordid remnant, rarely a man, always an emperor, even 
after the empire had eluded his grasp, he too decidedly forgot that 
which is greatest in a great man is not empire but nature. He has thus 
given philosophy the right to think that if he had not been master of 
the world by the concurrence of circumstances with the force of his 
genius, he might have been an ordinary soul in some private condition 
of life. He perpetually identified himself with the part he had to play. 
The monologue of six years which he addressed to the world from 
the summit of his rock, and the most trivial words of which were 
registered by his courtiers to be transmitted to his myrmidons as a 
gospel of party, was nothing more than a long diplomatic note devoid 
of good faith, addressed to his partisans, and spesking in turns the 
language of all the factions that he wished to nourish with his memory, 
instead of being the disinterested, sincere, and religious effasion of a 
soul which bequeaths with its greatness, its failings, its truth, and its 
repentance to the world. The book which contains this mouologue, 
the Mémorial de Sainte Héléne,is merely the protocol of a fallen politi 

cian, anxious to justify himself by sophistry, and the martyrology of 
ambition still raging for etiquette and titles when it can no longer 
retain the universe. This book which excited Europe for awhile, 
whether dictated by Napoleon, or inspired by an unskilfal desire to 
render his cause popular fter him, was a misfortune for the great man 
whom it diminishes, while it seeks to exaggerate his greatness Sin- 
cerity would have been more sublime, even silence would have been 
more grand. When we wish to boqueath 6 colossal tness to the 
admiration of posterity, it is not enough to be a colossus; it is also 
necessary that the hand which transmits it to the world should have 
sufficient compass to measure it. None of those faithful servants who 
made their names illustrious by their voluntary exile with their fallen 
master, had this compass: @ Quintus Curtius was wanting to this 
Alexander. Napoleon alone could record Napoleon. He tried to do 
so in some pages, which are bronze and granite like his monuments; 
a hero in style 8 he wasinaction. The of Las Cases are those 
of a Chamberlain, with the servility of a domestis, and the blindness of 
a devotee, to be honoured solely for his heart, for in him it was dis- 
interested devotion to misfortune, and the pious blindness of entha- 
siasm.”” 





Provinces in North America against the alleged encroachments of the fishing 
vessels of the United States and France. The shortness of this notice and the 
season of the year seemed to make it a matterof urgentimportance, It was at 
first apprehended that an increased naval force had been ordered to the fishing 
grounds to carry into effect the British interpretation of those provisions in the 
convention of 1814, in reference to the true intent of which the two Governments 
differ. It was soon discovered that such was not the design of Great Britain, 
and satisfactory explanations of the real objects of the measure have been given 
both here and in London. 

The unadjusted difference, however, between the two Governments as to the 
interpretation of the first article of the Convention of 1818 is still a matter of im- 
portance. American fishing vessels within nine or ten years have been excluded 
from waters to which they had free access for twenty-five years after the nego- 
tiation of the Treaty. In 1845, this exclusion was relaxed so far as concerns t 
Bay of Fundy, but the just and liberal intention of the Home Government, in 
compliance with what we think the trae construction of the Convention, to 
open all the other outer bays to our fishermen, was abandoned, in consequence of 
the opposition of the colonies. eet eee this, the United States have, 
since the Bay of Fundy was reopened to our fishermen in 1845, pursued the 
most liberal course toward the colonial fishing interests, By the revenue law of 
1846, the duties on colonial fish entering our ports were very greatly reduced, 
and by the warehouseing act it is allowed to be entered in bond without pay 
ment of duty. In this way colonial fish has acquired the ony oe of the ex- 
port trade in our market, and is entering to some extent into the home cousu 
tion. These facts were among those which increased the sensibility of our 

erest, at the movement in question 

irnese civoummaneens and the poeidente above alluded to, have led me to think 
the moment favorable for a reconsideration of the entire subject of the fisheries 
on the coasts of the British provinces. with a view to place them upon a more 
liberal footing of reciprocal privilege. A willingness to meet us in some arra 

meant of this kind is understood to exist, on the part of Great Britain, with a de- 
sire on her part to include in one comprehensive settlement, as well this sub- 
ject as the commercial intercourse between the United States and the British 
provinces. I have thought that whatever arrangements may be made on these 
two subjects, it is expedient that they should be embraced in separate conven- 
tions. ‘The illness and death of the late Secretary of State prevented the com- 
mencement of the contempated negotiation. Pains having been taken to collect 
the information required tor the details of such an arrangement. The subject is 
attended with considerable difficulty. If it is found practicable to come to an 
agreement mutually acceptable to the two parties, conventions may be concluded 
in the course of the present winter. The control of pon pr over all the provi- 
sions of such an arrangement, affecting the revenue, will of course be reserved. 

The affairs of Cala formed a prominent topie in my last annual m 
They remain in an uneasy condition, and a feeling of alarm and irritation on 1 
part of the Caban authorities appears to exist. ‘This feeling bas interfered with 
the regular commercial intercourse between the United States and the island, 
and led to some acts of which we have a right to complain. But the Captain— 
General of Cuba is clothed with no power to treat with foreign governments, nor 
is he in any degree auder the control of the Spanish Minister at Washington. 
Any commuuicatiogwhich he may hold with an agent of « foreign power is in- 
formal and matter of courtesy. Anxious to put an end to the existing incon- 
veniences, (which seemed to rest on a misconception,) | directed the newly-ap- 
poi’ ed Minister to Mexico to visit Havana on bis way to Vera Cruz. He was 
respectfully received by the Captain-General, who conferred with him freely on 
the recent occurrences , but no permanent arrangement was effected. 

In the mean time, the refusal of the Captain-General to allow 
and the mail to be landed in certain cases, for a reason which does not 
furnish in the opinion of this Government even a good presumptive ground for 
such a prohibition, has been made the subject of @ serious remonstrance 
at Madrid; and | have no reason to doubt that due respect will be paid by 
the Government of Her Catholic Majesty to the representations which our Min- 
ister has been instructed to make on the subject. It is but justice to the 
tain-General to add that his conduct toward the steamers employed to carry 
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mails of the United States to Havana hes, with the ex- | 
ceptions sbove alluded to, been marked with kindness 


bject of Tieves and pardons, und some other sub- 
jocts culating to interior administration, should be trans. 
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Early in the present year official notes were received | alse that the me BR ot amy ee to the md these powerful and warlike bands has been happily re- | influence and canted over Siam waness stl on casei | patie Rrovision be made by law py aaa and wy 
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aoa ioe eee pean should severally and | with the precious collections of the manuscript pepers of the Government, and it is ome to which my attention has = dae = hd ne er ! — Sf ewes tribes | It Cone the aes nete oficial duty Or re 
collectively disclaim, aioe for the future, all intention | Washington, Jetierson, Hamilton, Madison and Monroe, been steadily directed. Admonished by past experience | ‘Tr pancy smal 


to obtain possession of the Island of Cuba, and should 
bind Gomulivente discountenance all attempts to that 


are exposed to destruction by fire. 
may be made of the buildings eppropriated to the War 
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feet y hatever. aN Department. measures, By the invitation of the Commissioner of In- | to the Indians themselves, will, it is d, become a sub-| been engaged in desolating wars. mrope have 
on the part of cng power 6 Ey declined, _ a "The coadinon of the Treasury is exhibited in the an- dian Afiairs severe! of the princi; chiefs recently visited | ject of serious embarrassment to the Government. It is| ite peaceful course to unexampled pr eee purvued 
= - - b-— wo much ce in this com- nual report from that De ment. Washington, and whilst here acknowledged in writing | heoed, however, that a timely and just provision by Texas) The wars in which we have been compellon ~ Beppe 
eons whieh it woul i devel but which led me to think The cash receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal year | the obligetion of their tribe to remove with the least | may avert this el eutties va } eM the tights and honor of the et? 
that ope — <4 measure would be of doubtful consti- ending the 30th June last, exclusive of trust funds, were | possible delay. Late advices from the special agent ot Mm ge ty The Sewanee "| nation t nati which — o Contest of 
tutionalit; and unavailing. I have, however, | forty nine millions seven hundred and twenty-eight | the Government represevt that they ame their Sctably, to be found ine growing belief thet the system er| tion, we were enabled by the winten od the French serei’ 
ee with several of my predecessors, directed the’) thousand three hundred and eighty-eix dollars and | promise, and that a council of their people been es fications adopted in 1816, and heretofore acted oa, re-| dent Washington to maintain our neutrality "We of Pres. 
Ministers of France and Eng to be assured that the | eighty nine cente, ($49,728,386 P9,) and the expenditures | called to make their preliminary arrangements. A gen- quires revision. nations were drawn into this -_ hile other 
United tates entertain no designs nat Cuba; but | for the same period, likewise exclusive of trust ——) | eral ———— may therefore be confidently expected | * qe gebort cortaialy Reserves Goll ond easeta) investige- pool, we eat a t and an sg epon ng, whi 
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= no, But, under Jes circumstances, I should 
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cipal and interest of the public debt, inch the last | acres of public land have been surveyed, and 6,052,463 
instalment of the indemnity to Mexico, under the treaty | acres brought into market. 

of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, leaving « balance of $14,632,136 | In the last fiscal year there were eold.. 1,553,071 acres. 
37 in the Treasury en the firet day of July last, Since | Located with bounty lend warrants. . . .3,201,314 acres. 
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cial manner, the industrial interests of the South ; and | hundred and forty-ceven dollars and forty-nine cents,| In addition, there were— poeta ay a + Man andl is te telloved that the Ot nentha t ben conan mavioetion ke ae us by voyage of 
it might revive those conflicts of opinion between the | (@2,456,547 49,) and the eurplus in the Treasury will Reported under swamp land grants. .... 5,219,188 acres, ents made for that purpose will combine efficiency | days sail of our shores. W it her within a few 
different sections of the country, which lately shook the | continue to be spplied to that object, whenever the | For internal improvements,railroads, &c.3,025,920 acres. | With economy. Owing chiefly to the advanced season when 


Union to its center, and have been so happily 


The rejection by the Mexican Congress of the Con- 
vention which had been concluded between that Repub- 
He and the United States, for the protection of a transit 
way across the lethmus of Tehuantepec and of the in- 


be procured within the limits, as to price, au- | ——— 

pm eb hg , | Making an sggregate of.....-.--...-.-13,115,175 acres. 

The value of foreign merchandise imported during | Being an increase in the amount of lands sold and lo- 

the last fiscal year was two hundred and seven millions | cated under land warrants of 569,220 acres ever the pre- 
two hundred and forty thousand one hundred and one | vious year. 

dollars, (@207,240,101;) andthe value ofdomestic produc-| The whole amouut thus sold, located under land war- 


the act wes passed, little has yet been done in regard to 
many of the works beyond making the necessary pa 
tlous. With to a few of the improvemen: sums 
already appropriated will suffice to complete them, but 
most of them will require additional appropriations. 1 
trust that these appropriations will be made, and that this 
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canal between the two oceans under one jurisdiction, 


two other considerations affecting this subject. The first contained in the Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
is, the effect of large importat ions of foreign goods upon | that provision be made by law for the publication and 
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. rox : d beneficent policy, iciousl ll be | their place republican institutions, ’ 
terests of those citizens of the United States who had be- | tions «xported was one hundred and forty-nine millions | rants, reported under swamp land grants, aod eelec continued. "Goent ene could be taken, Ly Ly! —~ have retofore pursued a diferent coun ne oa ~~ 
come proprietors of the which Mexico had con- | eight hundred end sixty-one thousand nine hundred and | for internal improvements, exceeds that of the previous | rence no work which is not of sufficient importance to the | our weakness, but that now our conscious strength deme, 
ferred on one of her own citizens in regard to that tran- | eleven dollare, (149,061,911 ;) besides seventeen mil- | year hae acres; and the sales would, without commerce of country to viewed as national in its| a change of policy, and that it is conseqnently our duty to 
sit, has thrown «serious obstacle in the way of the at- | lions two hundred and four thousand and twenty-six | doubt, have been much larger but for the extensive re-| character. But works which have been commenced should | mingle in contests and aid those who are struggii 
tainment of a very desirable object. 1 am still | dollars, (@17,204,026) of foreign merchandise by ae ad | | servations for railroads in Missouri, Mississippi and Ala- | not be Siepensinned —_ compieees, as otherwise the sums ba x ny lettin tee ng 

. t expen will, in m cases, q ane: ow re dangerous appeal to t . 
willing 00 bape Bat ho Serenon oo Soman ae =: us cael a ~rhed ‘dee ‘anon! alas bow | For the juarter 30th September, The report trom the ae f ay will inform you of | rous symp of Enjoying as we do A Siow. 

' or may arise, between the Governments, | and #ixty-seve ‘ the prosperous condition of the h of the public service | ings of « free Government, there is no man who has 
ams sul ho b dred thirty-eeven dollurs, (@167,065,937;) exclusive 1852, there were sold..........-..--- 255 ac : J 7 ia h hat ld f an 
will be amicably adjusted. This subject, however, has : a 1.387.116 committed to itscharge. It presents to your consideration 1erican heart that would not rejoice to see these blessi 
alrendy the attention of the Senate of the United | of An L pe ere ~~ — ey —— five | Located = a A gap ote many topics and suggestions of which I ask your approval. | extended f eplenceden pom We cannot witness thestrugg 

requires no further comment in this commu- hundred and seven thousand two an cighty- ertificates........- er It exhibits an unusual degree of activity in the operations een pp d is opp anywh 

pe ty 7 2 five dollars, (@42,507,285) in specie; and imported Reported under ewamp land grants... . .2,485,233 of the ‘Department during the pe — The preparations Se dowpen sympathy for the former, and ‘cuentas 
The settlement of the question respecting the port of | foreign ports five millions two hundred and two » —_—— for the Japan expedition, to which I have already alluded ; | desire for his triumph. Nevertheless, is it prudent or is it 

Ben Juan de Ni and of the ersy betw th six hundred and forty-three dollars, (€5,262,- | Making an aggregate for the quarter of..4,131,253 acres. | the arrangements made for the exploration and survey —oe — ey ome in these foreign wars! Is it in. 
the blice of Coste ica and Nicaragua in regard to | 643.) Much the larger portion ot the labor of arran and coat ient de ay piesa the poser bem the de roa Saeed or} 

their , was considered indispensable to the | — In my first annual meseage to Congress I called your | cigesitying the returns of the last census has been tinish- continent of Africa eastward of Liberia; the reparation for|For the honor of the patriots who bave gone bel 
i : A . ” ri : . re 
commencement of the canal between the two | aitention to what seemed to me some defects to the pre | ed, and it will now devolve upon Congress to make the an early examination of the tributaries of the River Lajus I cannot admit it. Men of the Revolution who 
oceans, which was the ject of the Convention be- | sent Tariff, and r such modification 6 a8 in | necessary provision for the publication of the results in | Plata, which a recent decree of the provisional chiefof the|drew the sword against the oppressions of the 
tween the United States and Great Britain of the 19th | my judgment were best adapted to remedy its evils and | such form as shall be deemed best. The apportionment | Argentine Confederation has opened to navigation ; all these | mother country, and pledged to Heaven “ their lives, their 
of April, 1850. A a pr tion for the same | promote the prosperity of the country. Nothing has | of representation, on the basis of the new census, has | enterprises, and the means by which they are proposed to | fortunes, and their sacred honov” to maintain their freedom, 
purposes addressed to the two Governments in that | since occur to change my viewe on this important | heen made by the Secretary of the Interior in conformi- be p , have ded my full approbation, and | could never have been actuated by so unworthy « motive. 
, ‘ I have no doubt will be productive of most useful results. y knew no weakness or fear where right or duty pointed 

and to the Mosquito Indians, was agreed to in | question. : with the provisions of law relating to that subject, and fi ’ here 1 luty po 

last by the Secretary of State and the Minister of Without repeating the arguments contained in my Z recent elections have been made in accordance with Two officers of the navy were heretofore instructed to| the way, and it isa anne | upon their fair fame for us, while 
her Britannic Majesty, Besides the wish to aid inrecon- | former Message, in favor of discriminating, protective explore the whole extent of the Amazon river from the| we enjoy the blessings for which they so nobly fought and 


bled, to insinuate it. _ The truth is, that the course which 





ing and valuable account of the ch andr ofa 
country abounding in the materials of commerce, and which, 





yp was ted by a stern sense of internati 
justice, by a statesmanlike prudence and a far-seeing = 


dom, looking not merely to the present necessities 
to establish the important port of San Juan de Nica- | our currency. Most of the gold of California, as fast as distribution, periodically, of an analytical digest of all | if opened to the queues of the world, will prove an inex-|but to the permanent safety and interest of the 
ragua under the government of a civilized power, The | it is coined, finds ite way directly to Europe in payment | the patents ‘which have been, or may hereafter be, t- | haustible fund of weal The report of this exploration |ceuntry. They knew that the world is governed less by 


ee mwas sasented to by Costa Rica 
the Mosquito Indians, It has not proved equully ac- 
ceptable to Micaragus, but it le to be that the fur- 
ther ne, 


be car 
mise which ought always te prevail on such occasions, 
and that they willlead to a satisfactory result. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you that the Execu- 
tive Government of Venezuela has acknowledged some 
claims of citizens of the United States, which have tor 
many years ree been urged by our Chargé d’Affaires at 
Caraccas, [tis hoped that the same sense of justice will 
actuate the Congress of that Republic in providing the 
meane for their payment. 

The recent revolution in Buenos Ayres and the Con- 

1 States having opened the prospect of an im- 
proved state of 
of Great Britein on 
with the chief of the new Confederacy for the free ac- 
oes of their commerce to the extensive countries wa 


tered by the tributaries of the La Plata; and they gave a 


friendly notice of this purpose to the United States, that 


on the ect, which are in train, will | thousends of honest and industri 
on in that plate of conciliation and compro- | out of employment, and the farmer to that extent is de- 


# in that quarter, the Governments 
France determined to negotiate 


for goods purchased. In the second place, as our manu- | od fur useful inventions ani 
facturing establishments are broken down by competi- 
tion with foreigners, the capital invested in them is lost, 


discoveries, with such de- 
scriptions and illustrations as may be necessary to pre- 
sent an intelligible view of their nature and operation. 
The cost of such publication could easily be defrayed 
out of the patent fund, and I am persuaded that it could 
| be applied to no object more acceptable to inventors and 
beneficial to the public at large. 

An appropriation of $100,000 having been made at 
the last session for the purchase of a suitable site, and 
for the erection, furnishing, and fitting up of an Asylum 
for the Insane of the District of Columbia, and of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, the proper mea- 
|sures have been adopted to carry this beneficent pur- 
pose into effect. 

By the latest advices from the Mexican Boundary Com- 
mission it appears that the Survey of the River Gila 
from its confluence with the Colorado to its supposed 
intersection with the western line of New-Mexico, has 
been completed. The Survey of the Rio Grande has 
also been finished from the point agreed on by the Com- 
missoners as “the point where it strikes the southern 


ous citizens are thrown 


rived of a home market tor the sale of his surplus pro 
duce, Int rd place, the destruction of our manu- 
factures leaves the foreigner without competition in our 
market, and he consequently raises the price of the arti- 
cle sent here for sale, aa ia now seen in the increased 
cort of iron imported from England. The prosperity 
and wealth of every nation must depend upon its pro- 
ductive industry. The farmer is stimulated to exertion 
by finding a ready market for his surplus products, and 
benefitted by being able to exchange them, without loss 
of time or expense of transportation, for the manu- 
factures which his comfort or convenience requires, 
This ie always done to the best advantage where —- 
tion of the community in which he lives is engaged in 
other pursuits, But most manufactures require an 
amount ef capital and a practical skill which cannot be 
commanded unless they be protected for a time from ruin 





will be communicated ie oa as soon as it is completed. 

Among other subjects offered to your notice by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. | select for special commendation, in 
view of its connexion with the interests of the navy, the 
plan submitted by him for the establishment of a perma- 
nent coips of seamen, and the suggestions he has presented 
for the re-organization of the Navel Academy. _ 

In reterence to the first of these, 1 take occasion to say 
that I think it will greatly improve the efficiency of the 
service, and that I regard it aastill more entitled to favor for 
the salutary influence it must exert upon the naval discip- 
line, now greatly disturbed by the increasing spirit of in- 
subordination, resulting from our present system. The 
plan proposed for the organization of the seamen furnishes 
a Tolletbes substitute for the law of September, 1850, 
abolishing c real p hment, and satisfa | tai 
the policy of that act, under conditions weil adapted 
to maintain the authority of command and the order 
and security of our ships. It is believed that an 
change which a permanontly to dispense wi 
this mode of punishment, should be precede 
by a system of enlistinent which shall supply the navy with 
seamen of the most meritorious class, whose good depert- 
meut and pride of character may preclude all occasion for a 





‘ h 


D ‘is nation to be a ‘* propag: ” of free prin- 
ciples without arraying against it the combined powers of 
Europe; and that the result was more likely to be the over. 
throw of Republican Liberty here than its establishment 
there. History has been written in vain for those wnocan 
doubt this. France had no sooner established a Republican 
form of Governmentthan she manifested a desire to force 
its blessings on all the world. Her own historian informs us 
that, hearing of some petty acts of tyranuy in a neighboring 
principality, ‘‘ The National Convention declared that she 
would afford succor and fraternity to all nations who wished 
to recover their liberty; and she gave it in charge to the ex- 
ecutive power to give orders to the ney = of the French 
armies to aid all citizens who might have been or should be 
oppressed ik the cause of liberty.” Here was the false ste 
which led to her subsequent misfortunes. She soon 
herself involved in war with all the rest of Europe. In 
less than ten years her government was changed from 
a republic to an empire ; and finally, after shedding rivers 
of blood, fore.gn powers restored her exiled dynasty, and 
exhausted Europe sought peace and repose in the ungues- 
tioned ascendancy of monarchical principles. Let us leern 
wisdom from her example. Let us remember that revola- 


8 > than by reason and force ; that it was not possible 
or t a d 





we might, if we Seen, pases he ee Roe pate enee. teameonite. at 7 ot eee _— Pan a a a, rey and sanaet cogeusitine of a harsh ri. egrading nature. The _ tions do not 3 on lish Sapdons, o- own ' insti- 
’ game 0 road, irty-tive miles below Eagle pass, which ia about two- |} ty of a ship and her crew is often dependant upon immedi-| tutions were not the offspring of our Revolution. ex- 
In compliance with this invitation, our Minister at Rio | laying those duties upon i goods which the | thirds of the distance along ia poamen of the river to its e i i 4 


Janeiro and our Chargé d'Affaires at Buenos Ayres have 

been fully authorized to conclude treaties with the new- 

ed Confedera' or the States composing it. 

lelays which have taken place in the formation of 

the new Government have as yet prevented the execu- 

tion of those instructions; but there is every reason to 

hope that these vast countries will be eventually opened 
to our commerce. 

A of Commerce has been concluded between 
the United States and the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, 
which will be laid before the Senate. Sheuld this Con- 
vention go into operation, it wil! open to the commercial 
enterprise of our citizens a country of great extent and 
unsurpassed in natural resources, but from which 
foreign nations have hitherto been almost wholly ex 
ohided, 

The correspondence of the late Secretary of State 
with the Peruvian Chargé d’ Affaires relative to the Lo 
bos Islands wae communicated to Congress toward the 
close of the last session. Since that time, on further in- 
vestigation of the subject, the doubts which had been 
entertained of the title of Peru to those islands have 
been removed ; and I have deemed it just that the tem- 
gorers wrong which had been unintentionally done her, 

want of information, should be repaired by an un- 
reserved acknowledgment of her sovereignty, 

I have the satiefaction to inform you that the courre 

by Peru has been creditable to the liberality of 





Constitution authorizes for revenue, in such a manner as 
to protect enco' the labor of our own citizens, 
uties, however, should not be fixed at a rate so high 
as to exclude the foreign article, but should be so gradu- 
ated as to enable the domestic manufacturer fairly to 
compete with the foreigner in our markets, and by this 
competition to reduce the price of the manufactured | 
article to the consumer tothe lowest rate at which it | 
ean be produced, This policy would place the mechan- tt piled * Puen than tt , 
ic by the side of the farmer, create a mutual interchange | *»¢ —_e be of aso’ ¢ rev ie same is laid down in Dis- 
of their respective commodities, and thus stimulate the “iy pcan a oar aus te ae ie stent 
ae of the — Page tp one a yar | from the Department of the Interior, which reviewed all 
babies mee eth meen! aemae es requir y the | the facts of the case, and submitted for my decision the 
Another question, wholly = of protection, | ee a sane ee pane ple 4 
presente itself, and that ie, whether the duties levied | pended for 4 forther ororecution of the work “After 
rae be upon Je — of the — pes nor agg we of | 4 careful consideration of the subject, I came to the con- 
- ~ owen] gn dine a Been, © oo “uty; | clusion that it could not, and so informed the head ot 
ber ee — “> ee = — mee oe |that Department. Orders were immediately issued by 
i gl pppoe per Ps tie ~ dw on rm ooh of him to the Cemmissioner and Surveyor to make no fur- 
the goods at the port of shipment in a foreign ounery. | ther requisitions on the Department, as they could not 
Most commercial nations have found it indispensable, ped gad pe adh ar regs Rog rae De on the — 
for the purpose of preventing fraud and perjury, to make | 1. exact information as to the emeuns, ppren 
the duties specific whenever the article is of euch a uni-| 0 money which remained unexpended in - ie 
oan. "Leglolation shoe: i re ened bad =e Be 3 tart of the Commissioner and Surveyor, it was le ft discre- 
crime, It is impossible that the a officers at the | Har with them to continue the survey down the Rio 


mouth, 

The appropriation which was made at the last session 
of Congress jor the continuation of the survey is subject 
to the following proviso : 

‘“* Provided, That no part of the appropriation shal! be 
used or expended untilitshall be made satisfactorily to ap- 

ar to the President of the United States that the Southern 

undary of New-Mexico is not established by the Commis- 
sioner and Surveyor of the United States farther north ot 





ate obedience to a command, and the authority to enforce it 
must be equally ready. The arrest of a refractory seaman, 
in such moments, not only deprives the ship of indispensa- 
ble aid, but imposes a necessity for double service on others 
whose fidelity to theirdutiesmay be relied upon in 
such @n emergency. The exposuré to this in- 
creesed and arduous labor, since the passage 
of the act of 1850, has already had, to a most 
observable and injurious extent, the effect of preventing 
the enlistment of the best seamen into the navy. The plan 
now suggested is designed to promote a condition ofservice 
in which this objection will no longer exist. The details 
of this plan may be established in great part, if not alto- 
— tr, by the Executive, under the authority of existing 
awe; but I have thought it proper, inaccordance with the 
suggestion of the Secretary of the Navy, to submit it to 
your approval. 

The establishment of a corps of apprentices for the navy 
or boys to be enlisted until they become of age, and to be 
employed under such regulations as the Navy Department 
may devise, as proposed in the report, I cordially approve 
and commend to your consideration; and I aleo concur in 
the suggestion thet this systen? for the early training of sea- 
men may be most usefully engrafted upon the service ef our 
merchant marine. 

The other proposition of the report to which I have re- 
ferred—the re-organization of the Naval Academy—I re- 
commend to your attention as a project worthy of your 
encouragement and support. The valuable services already 
rendered by this institution entitle it to the continuance of 
your fostering care. 


isted before. They were planted in the free charters of self- 
government under which the English colonies grew up, and 
our Revolution only freed us from the dominion of a forein 
power, whose government was at variance with those insti- 
tutions. But European nations have had no such training for 
selfgovernment, and every effort to establish it by bloody re- 
volutions has been, and must, without that preparation, con- 
tinue to be a failure. Liberty, unregulated by law, degene- 
rates into anarchy, which soon becomes the most hernd ot 
all despotisms. Our policy is wisely to govern ourselves, 
and thereby to set such an example of national justice, 
peccnentz, and true glory, as shall teach to all nations the 

leasing of self-government, and the unparalleled enterprise 
and successof a free people. ; 

We live m an age of Lproazens, and ours is emphatically s 
country of progress. ithin the last half-century the num- 
ber of States in this Union has nearly dovbled, the — 
| tion hes almest quadrupled, and our boundaries have beeu 
| extended from the Mississippi to the Pacific. Our territory 
| is chequered over with railroads, and furrowed with canals. 

The inventive talent ef our country is excited to the highest 
| pitch, and the numerous applications for patents for valu- 
| able improvements distinguish this age and this people from 
jallothers. The genius of one American hes enabled c:t 

commerce to mcve against wind and tide, and that of ano- 
| ther has annihilated distance in the transmission of intelli- 
jgence. The whole country is full of enterprise. Our com- 

mon schools are diffusing intelligence among the peop: 
and our industry is fast accumulating the comforts w 
|luxuries of life. This is in part owing to our peculiar 
osition, to our fertile soil, and comparatively sparse popu- 











4 . c c Your attention is respectfully called to the report of the | lation ; but much of it is also owing to the popular institu 
Government, Before it was known by her that her | port where the goods are entered and the duties paid Grande as far as the means _at their disposal would | Postmaster General for the detailed operation of his Depart- | tions under which we live, to the freedom w ich every msn 
title would be acknowledged at Washington, her Minis | should know with certainty what they cost in the foreign enable them, or at once to disband the Commission. 


ter of Foreign Affairs had authoriged our Chargé di’ Af 
faires at Lima to announce to the American vessels 
which had gone to the Lobos for guano, that the Peru- 
vian Government was willing to freight them on its own 
account, This intention has carried into effect by 
the Peruvian Minister here, by an arrangement which is 
believed to be advantageous to the parties in interest. 
Our settlements on the shores of the Pacific have al- 
ready given a great extension, and in some respects a 
new direction, to our commerce in that ocean, A di- 
rect and rapidly increasing intercourse has eprung up 
with Eastern Asia. The watore of the Northern Pacitic, 
even into the Arctic Sea, have of late years been fre- 
quented by our whalemen. The application of steam 
to the general Gages of navigation is daily becomin 
more common, and makes it desirable to obtain fuel a 
other neceseary supplies at convenient points on the route 
betwe -n Asia and = Pacific shores, One unfortunate 
countrymen who from time to time suffer shipwreck on 
the coasts of the Eastern Seas are entitled to protection. 
Besides these specitic objects, the general prosperity ot 
our States on the Pacific requires that an attempt should 
be made to the upposite regions of Asia to a mutu- 
ally beneficial intercourse. Itis obvious that this attempt 
could be made by no power to so great advantege as by 
the United States, whose constitutional system excludes 
ours of distant colonial dependencies. I have ac- 
gly been led to order an appropriate naval force 
to Japev, under the command of a discreet and intelli- 
officer of the highest rank known to our service. 
© is instructed to endeavor to obtain from the Gov- 
ernment of that country some relaxation of the inho» 


A special messenger has since arrived from the officer 
in charge of the survey on the river, with information 
that the funds subject to his control were exhausted, aud 
that the officers and others employed in the service were 
destitute alike of the means of prosecuting the work and 
of returning to their homes. 

The object of the proviso was doubtless to arrest the 
survey of the southern and western lines of New-Mexi- 
co, in regard to which ditferent opinions have been ex- 
se: Anecageg om. mes eer pee ~ Cray demon nae part of H Sine whee enmels 
ond periury: The Reporte of in Sieeeeneel po Nt spre along the channel of the Rio Grande. But the terms of 
A thee ede hashes atest show conclu |the money forthe. prosecution of tne wort, or even tor 

exten . : 
my em pen is to Soenay at high moral character peed peongh Bed | a aga of the arrear- 

A . istinquished . | &% J > the 

to defraud the Government of ts revenues to bresk | _ 0tMestly invite your prompt attention to thie subject 
down the honest importer by dishonest competition; | end recommend » modifcation ofthe term of the pro; 
fvcgn © nA tevespenaible a asthe quest Gutsinenn he appropriation as will be necessary to discharge the 
of ourown citizens, I therefore again moet earnestly | °ting obligattons of the Government, and to complete 
recommend the adoption of specific dutice, wherever k | the survey of the Rio Grande to its mouth. 
le practicable, or @ home valuation, to prevent hone | It will aleo be proper to make further provision by law 
frauds. for the fulfillment of our treaty with Mexico for running 
a. would also again call your attention to the fact that | and ——— -e residue of the boundary tine between 
»e present tariff in some cases imposes a highe je Swo countries. 
wpen the raw material imported than upon oT |. Permit me to invite your particular attention to the in- 
manufactured from it, the consequence of which is that terests of the District of Columbia, which are confided by 
the duty operates tothe encouragement of theforeiguer |" Couetution to your peculiar care” °° 
and the discouragement of our own citizens, =. mae ereat- 

For full and detailed information in regard to the gen. | ©*t importance to its prosperity are the introduction of 
eral condition of our Indian affairs, I respectfully refer | * Copious supply of water into the City of Washington, 


country. Yet the law requires that they should levy the 
duty according to such cost. They are therefore com- 
pelied to resort to very uneatisfactory evidence to ascer- 
tain what thet cost was. They take the invoice of the 
importer, attested by his oath, as the best evidence of 
which the nature of the case admits, But every one must 
see that the invoice may be fabricated, and the oath by 
which it is supported false, by reason of which the dis- 
honest importer pays a part only of the duties which are 











ment during the last fiscal year, from which it will be seen 
that the receipts from postages for that time were less by 
$1,431,696 than for the preceding fiscal year, being a de- 
crease of about 23 per cent. 

This diminution is attributable to the reduction in the 
rates of postage made by the act of March 3, 1851, which re- 
duction took eflectat the commencement of the last fiscal 

ear. 

Although in its operation during the last year the act re- 
ferred to has not fulfilled the predictions of its friends by 
increasing the correspondence of the country in proportion 
to the reduction of postage, I should peverthelen question 
the policy of returning te higher rates. Experience war- 
rants the expectation that as the community becomes ac- 
¢ stomed to cheap postage, correspondence will increase. 
Itis believed that from this cause, and from the rapid 
growth of the country in population and business, the re- 
ceipts of the Department must ultimately exceed its 
expenses, and that the country may safely rely upon the 
continuance of the present cheap rate of postage. 

In former messages I have, among other things, respect- 
fully recommended to the consideration of Congress the pro- 
priety and necessity of further legislation for the protection 
und punishment of foreign consuls residing in the United 
States; to revive with certain modifications the act of 1@th 
March, 1838, to restrain unlawful mulitary expeditions 
against the inhabitants of conterminous States or territories; 
for the preservation and pretection from mutilation or theft 
of the papers, records, and achieves of the nation ; for autho- 
rising the — levenue tobe applied to the payment of 
the public debt in advance of the time when it will become 
due ; for the establishment of land offices for the sale of 
the public lands in California and the territory of Oregon; for 
the construction of a road from the Mississippi valley to the 
Pacific ocean ; for the establisliment of a bureau of agricul- 
ture for the promotion of that interest, perhaps the most 
important in the country; for the prevention of frauds up- 


feels to engage in any useful pursuit, according to his taste 
| orfinclination, and to the entire confidence that his person 
and preperty will be protected by the laws. But what- 
jever may be the cause of this unparalleled growth ia 
| population, intelligence and wealth, one thing is clear, thet 
the Government must keep pace with the progress 0 
|the people; it must ticipate in their spirit of enter: 
| Prize, and while it exacts obedience to the laws, sit 
restrains all unauthorized invasions of the rights of neig® 
| boring States, it should foster and protect home i: doety, 
| and lend its powerful strength to the improvement of suc 

| means of intercommunication as ar2 necessary to promote 
our ney commas and strengthen the ties which bi 
us together as a people. 

| It 5 not Geum, ewever much it may be regretted, that 
such an exuberance of enterprise should cause some Indiv! ; 
|ualsto mistake change for progress, and the tavesion 
| the rights of others for national prowess and glory. . 
former are constantly agitating forsome change in tie 
| ganic law, or urging new and untried theories of hemes 
lrights. The latter are ever ready to engage in any W? 

| crusade against a neighboring peo po, requaele a8 f - - 
| tice of the enterprise, and without looxing at be fo Seon 
| sequences to ourselves and to the cause of pupular Go 


|ment. Such expediti however, are often stimulated by 
mercenary oa who expect to share the —— - 
| prefit of the enterprise without exposing themse ives 
| Sener, and are led on by some irresponsible foreianer, 
' abuses the hospitality of our own Government by cosnsing 
|the young and ignorant to join in his scheme of rt 
| ambition or revenge, under the false and delusive —_ = 
| of extending the area of treecom. These repre —— Md 
gressions but retard the true progress of our nation and tor 
nish its fair fame. They should, therefore. receive thy = 
| dignant frowns of every good citizen who conn ly lo 
| his country and takes a pride in ite prosperity snd honor ‘an 


: mel 4 Our Constitution, though not perfect, is doubtless a 
pitable and anti-social system which it has pureved for | you to the report of the Secretary of the Interior and | ®"4 the construction of suitable bridges across the Poto- | 0% the Government in applications for the pensions and | best thatever was formed. Therefore let every Pro ages 
about two centuries, He has been directed particularly | the accompanying documents. } mac to reginee those which were destroyed by high bounty lands: tor the establishment of a uniform fee bill, | to change it be well weighed, and if found + ~ its eu- 
to remonetrate in the strongest language against the The Senate not having thought proper to ratify the | Water in the early part of the present year. ‘ prescribing a specific compensation for every service requir- |tiously adopted. Every patriot will rejoice to Be 


cruel treatment to which our shipwrecked mariners 
have often been subjected, and to insiet that they shall 
be treated with humanity. He is instructed, however, 
at the same time to give that Government the ampleet | 
assurances that the objects of the United States are such 
and euch only as I have indicated, and that the expedi- 
tion is frien y and peaceful. Notwithstanding the jeal- 
ousy with the Governments of Eastern Asia regard 
all overtures from ®, | am not without hopes of 
a beneficial result of the expedition. Should it be crowned 
with success, the advantages will not be confined to the 
United States, but, as in the case of China, will be equal! 
enjoyed by ail the other maritime powers. I have muc 


treaties which had been negotiated with the tribes of In- | 
dians in California and Oregon, our relations with them | ™#4e to defray the cost of the surveys necessary for de- 
have been left in a very unsatisfactory condition. termining the best means of affording an unfailing sup- 
In other parts of our territory particular districts ot pls of good and wholesome water. Some progress has 
country have been set apart for the exclusive occupstion | © made in the survey, and as soon as it is completed 
of the Indians, and their right to the lands within those | “result will be laid before you. 
limits has been acknowledged and respected. But in |. Further appropriations will also be necessary for grad- 
California and Oregon there has been no recognition by | and paving the streets and avenues, and enclosing 
the Goverament of the exclusive right of the Indians to | S"¢ embellishing the public grounds within the City of 
any part of the country. They are, therefore, mere | Washington. — 
tenants at sutferance, and liable to be driven from place | , | commend all these objects, together with the charita- 
0 place, at the pleasure of the whites. | ble institutsons of the District, te your favorable regard. 
“he treaties which have been rejected proposed to Every effort has been made to pretect our frontier, 


At the last session of Congress an appropriation was 


ed of clerks, distxtct attorneys, and marshals; for authoriz- 
ing an additional regiment oi mounted men, for the defence 
of our frontiers against the Indians, and for fulfilling our 
treaty stipulations with Mexico to defend her citizens against 
the Indians ‘‘ with equal diligence and energy of our own ;” 
for determining the relative rank between the naval and civil 
officers in our public shyps, and between the officers of the 
Army and Navy in the various grades of each: for redrgani- 
zing the naval establishment by fixing the number of officers 
in each grace, and providing for a retired list on reduced pay 
of these unfit for active duty ; for prescribing and regulating 
punishinents in the pavy; for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to revise the public statutes of the United States, by 
arranging them in order, supplying deficiencies, correcting 


d honor 
thority so exerted as to advance the prosperity #0 : 
Ej the nation, whilst he will watch with jealousy any & 
tempt to mutilate this charter of our liberties, © pe 
lits powers to acts of aggression or injustice. Pave 
conservatism and progress blend tueir harmoni mas ae 
| preserving the form end spirit of the Constitut 
| the same time carry forward the great improveme: a 
Seantry with a rapidity and energy which freemen 
isplay. Clg, “ 
| In closing this, my last annual communication, —_—- 
| fellow-citizene, to congratulate you on the prosper =, 
| dition of our beloved country. Abroad its mele 
all fureign powersare friendly; its rights are > — “os 
its high place in the family of nations cheerfu iy. 





ycan 


i lify lic and pt 
; } Dee incongruities, simplifying their language, and reporting them | At home we enjoy an smount of happiness, pub’ © Ae - 
satisfaction in that in all the steps preparatory to | remedy this evil by allotting to the different tribes dis- and that of the adjoining Mexican States,from the incur- | to Congress for its final action ; and for the establishment of | vate, which has probably never fallen to the let of fe - 
this expedition the Government of the United States has | tricts of countrpsuitable to their habits of life, and suf. | #0P8ot the Indian tribes, Of about 11,000 men of which } 


been ae by the good offices of the King ot 

, the only European power having any 

———- a a ; saad . 
n passing from eurve our foreign relaticns, 

invite the attention of C . to the condition of that 

Department of the Government to which this branch of 

the public business is intrusted. Our intercourse with 


ficient for their support. This provision, more than any ~ army i# composed, nearly 8,000 are employed in the 
other, it is believed, led to their rejection; and as no | efense of the newly acquired territory, (inchudiug Tex- 
substitute for it has been adopted by Congress, it has not oe of emigrants proceeding thereto. I am gratitied to 
SP i ea 
Son. apenet ty eaeebeure nome, ee ~~ + and Oregon, and occasional ae nae ners cas pnetee 
friendly relations with them. s Rio Grande, owing, it is believed, to the disturbed state of 


a commission to adjudicate and settle private claims against 
the United States. lam not aware, however, that any of these 
subjects have been finally acted upon by Congress. Witb- 
out repeating the reesous for legislation on these subjects 
which have been assicned in former messages, I respectful- 
ly recommend them again to youi favorable consideration. 
I think it due to the several Executive Departments of this 
Government to bear testimony to the efficiency andintegrity 
with which they are conducted. With all the careful 


i dext 

le. Besides affording to our own citizensace® 

vreaperity, of which on so large a scaie I know of no a 

instance, Our cour ie annually sfiording ® omg 
home to multitudes, altogether without exampie, 

World. ‘on 
OWe noon theso blessings, under Heaven, to the hapry OF 
stitution and Covmnnent which hate ee ote AN 

ich it is our sac ts 
our fathers, and whi ee a ail consider 1 








‘ d 1 r their integrity to our uhile n by the 
powers has of late years increased, both | If it bethe desire of Congress to remove them from ate ln Ne mantis lniaaitaaceen & p= weep bens dey oy my hg oe pow k. aes creat dietuctvon ond pevviees ot + By on ye 
in consequence of our own growth and the introduction | the country altogether, or to assign to them particular! Experience has shown, however, that whenever the two | guardianship of the public money must very much depend Souineut. Calied by on unexpected dispensation ar tered 
of many new States into the family of mations. In this | districts more remote from the settlements of the | races are brought into contact, collisions will inevitably oc- | on the vigilance. intelligence, and fidelity of the subordinate | est trust at a season of embarresament and alarm. Telsim 
way the Department of State has become overburdened. | whites, it will be proper to set apart by law the territory cur. m4 Preveut these collisions, the United States have | officers and clerks, and especially on those entrusted with upon its duties with extreme of an humble 
It has, by the recent establishment of the Se ey es ot | which they are to occupy, and to provide the means ne generally set apart portions of their territory for the exclu- | the settlement and adjustment of claims and accounts. I|only to have discharged them to good ; and it is wi 
the Interier, been relieved of some porticn of the domes- | cessary for remering them to it. Justice alike to our own | #¥¢ yy My the Indian tribes. A difficulty occurs, | am gratified to believe that they have generally performed ability, with agingle eye to the public £00) 1." leave tue 
tic business, If the residue of the ness of that kind, | citizens and to the Indians requires the prompt action | ih. et Fag (Oy matey ofthis policy to Texas. By | their duties faithfully and well. They are appointed to | devout gratitcde, in retiring from office 
such as the dis n of Congressional documents, the | of Congrees on this eubject. suiteed into the Union, che teedasd it Cena vee a guard the approsches to the public ‘Treasury, and they in a state of peace and ) FILLMORE 
publ can @ ion of the laws of the The iments pro A by the Senate, to the + ; nership of all the | occupy positions that expose them to all the tem ious 
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within her limits. The Government of that 





and seductions which the cupidity of peculators and fredu-}| WashincTon, December 6, 1852. 
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THe 
cently ere 


resperty ihe Marchioness some years since succecded in her own right 


a8 rand-daughter of the last Marquis of Antrim, her maternal ances 
je-tic headlands on the Antrim coast, and the surrounding scenery 

is 
e rock of limestove, called in lrish Clough a-Stocken, in ap- 

Fe Oe aweeh like a man’s head and neck, and looked upon by the 
country peo 


les with it, is the lofty arched entrance to the court yard, through 


ted battlements. : : 
The principal entrance to the hall and staircase is through a lofty 
uare embattled tower, leading through the armoury, which is filled 


Tower oF Garnron.—This magnificent mansion has been re- | of course, stood stock stil! 
ected for the Marchioness of Londonderry as a wanes and the better to hide the 

pn ber Ledyship’s estate in the county of Antrim, to which | over him. But his heart beat quick wh again the sound of horse. | ; 
. men drew near, and he beheld the French galloping back, right over | ‘Be slave trade; she is carrie? out to Cubs by an American Captain 
and crew; transferred to Spanish owners; ships @ notorious slave tra- 

The Prussians, having rallied ding commander and « picked crew of seventy; is fernished with ma- 
nitions of war; and is towed out to sea, clear of the British cruisers, 
by & steamer—all being done under the immediate eye of the Coban 


‘ the gronnd which they had ious! ‘ i, This time, however, 
tor. The Tower is situated on an elevated plateau at the summit of/they did not come 4 igaen 7 The Pro : 


the cliff at Garron Point, which is known to tourists as one of the most charged them vigorously, and the ranks of the Cuirassiers having been 

} disturbed in a previous pursuit, they retreated with precipitation. 
extremely wild and picturesque. The most remarkable objects on the | Now, then, Count Nostitz hastened to make the case of the Field-Mar — : . , ; 
circuitous northern road, which leads up to the Tower from the sea, | shal known to his followers. Half-a dozen stout troopers sprang to the | authorities, and in some respects by their direct aid. The British Uon- 
ground; they removed the dead horse by sheer strength, and, lifting | sul-General at the Havannah, cognisant of these scandalous facts, cau- 


their General from the ground, laid him upon one of their own chargers | ged t 
ple with superstitious awe ; and an enormous cut for the | and bore him off Blucher was cote gees ret, extricated a sed the arrest of 


road, fully fifty feet deep, through the solid rook. The Tower is a cas- | beneath his dead horse, but his consciousness slowly returned as bis 
teMated mansion, built after the style of the fifteenth century. The gallant aide-de-camp guided him towards a column of infantry, which 

,ansion forms three sides of a quadrangle, with a lo/ty octagonal tower | received him in charge, and moved off with him to the rear just as the 
on the east front, upon the verge of a precipice overhanging the sea, at | French had begun to renew their attack, and Prussian resistance was 
» height of 270 feet. At the extremity of the south wing, and at right | constrained to grow lax before it. The battle of Ligny was lost.” 


General from curious eyes he threw a cloak 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Nov. 6 A Votunreer at Quarre Bras 





with old armour and trophies, and is adorned with flags Ou the first 
landing of the principal staircase is a large Gothic window, filled with 
stained glass, representing the Marchioness of Londonderry’s illustrious 

ternal ancestor, Sir Harry Vane, who received the honour of knight- 


ood on the battle field at Poictiers. Tae grand baronial hall is of mag- PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE & OTHSR WORKS OF ART 


sfcent proportions, lately erected; and, with the principal drawing- 
mes ccaeante a view of the sea and of the Scotch coast. The 


residue of the range to the south front’ is composed of the dining hall | tue entire collection of elegantly tramed Paintings, Drawings, and Sculpture, the produc- 
ri : , on 0 seric ‘ »¢ found edimirable w wy 
and the Marcbioness of Londonderry’s private apartments, which lool | on ot iene neta Oe wel ll ie foun airebte worke by 


over the valley below, and the Irish coast. Along the verge of the pre 
cipice, overhanging the sea, is an embattled rampart, about 1200 feet 


stretching between the old English forts of Dunmall and Nappan, both 
of which are enclosed in the demesne. The back ground is filled by lofty 
mountains, forming ® semicircular range from Dunmal! to Nappan, leav- 
ing the Tower in the bosomof the amphitheatre below. The windows of 
the Towercommand an extensive view of the Scottish islands and coasts, 
and of a portion of the Ilighlands, as well as of the headlands and bays 
of the coastof Antrim, as far as Island Magee on one side, and Tor Head 


and others of our most distinguished Artists. 


, “ A the attention of pubdshers, The woole will be sold without reserve, and are now on @x- 
in length, with embrasures and bestions, mounted with cannon, and hibition, day and evening, at 497 BROADWAY. 


JOUN H, AUSTEN, Auctioneer. 


THE MOST VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


Ever before offered at Public Sale in this country. 
AViD AUSTEN, Jr will sell at suction on Wronesoay, the | Sth, Tuenspay, 16th, 


and Fripay, 17th inst., at tne GALLERIES OF THE AMERICAN ART UNION 
veutze, Durand, tiuntington, Edmonds, Kensett, Rossiter, Hicks, Glass, Cropeey, Grey, 


4leo, a large coliection of engraved Steel Plates, Etchings, and Wood Cuts well worth 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 14. 


TEE ALBION, 








on the other; while, on a clear night, no less than seven light- houses 
may be counted ; and the projecting crags which stretch out here and 
there along the range, give the mountain, in the twilight, a striking 
resemblance to a regular fortification A footway has been constructed 
at great expense from the lower road up to the tower on the face of the 
elif, from which access is obtained to the inner court through the 

stern-gate in the battery. The stratification of the surroundiog 
cliffs, which are composed of white limesione below, capped with dark 
basaltic rock, is characteristic of the peculiar formation of the Giant's 
Causeway, and of the northern coast of the county of Antrim, and ex 
hibits some of the most interesting geological features to be found in 
any part of the world. On the face of the pure white limestone rock, 
at the point of its nearest connexion with Ireland, the Marchioness of 
Londonderry has had engraved some touching lines commemorative of 
Ireland's gratitude for Kagland’s sympathy during the unparalleled 
afflictions in 1846 and 1847. 


Tue Cuinese Courr Circutar.—His Majesty, after breakfast, 
manufactured a paper kite, and went into the Imperial Gardens to fly 
it. The tail not being sufficiently heavy, His Majesty was graciously 
pleased to cut off the pigtail of one of his mandarins, and to tie it on 
with his own hands. This had the desired effect, and the flying of the 
kite was the admiration of all beholders. His Majesty afterwards re- 
laxed his mind by playing at coach and-horses with his Ministers. At 
one o’clock His Majesty went out birds’-nesting. At two His Majesty 
returned, when the birds’-nests, which His Majesty had had the gra- 
cious inspiration of the moon to find, were served up for His Majesty's 
luncheon. The Chinese bell-ringers performed during the repast. Afver 
luncheon, His Majesty, aebempsatad ber his whole army, went out on 
horseback to enjoy an hour's sport of cat-hunting. No less than three 
brace of the finest Toms fell to the unerring aim of His Majesty’s bow 
and arrow. His Majesty was pleased to direct that the game should 
be sent with his gracious compliments and a basket of golden apples to 
the Governor of all the Tariars. In the afternoon His Majesty was 
melted to give an audience to a French artist, who proceeded to tuke a 
Daguerreotype of His Majesty’s Imperial countenance. His Mojesty, 
however, upon being shown the result, was so irate at the ugliness of 
the likeness, that he ordered the artist’s head to be instantly cat off, 
and decreed that the diabolical machine, which had assisted him in th» 
insult, should be publicly whipt three t'mes a day until His Majesty's 
further pleasure. His Majesty then went to dinner. 

Such are the particulars of the ‘* Chinese Court Circular.” Circum- 
stances so trivial used formerly to be rarely found in the Gazette, but 
now they are inserted with great minuteness to prove to his Majesty's 
loving subjects that the mind of Twan-kay is no less vigorous than his 
body, and that, in spite of rumours to the contrary, their august and 
beloved monarch still retains possession of all his faculties.—Hrom a 
Hong-Kong Paper.—( Punch.) 








An ADVENTURE IN THE Vosces —A gentleman connected with the 
Administration des Eaux et Foréts, in the department of the Vosges, 
went a few days ago with some triends to shoot in the mountains. 
They started a hare of snowy whiteness, and the dogs pursued it. 
After a while it came back to nearly the same place, and just as it ar- 
rived a large eagle pounced on it with a sharp hissing noise, and, seizing 
it, carried it off. A gun was discharged at both, and the hare fell dead. 
The eagle, which was wounded, beat the air with its wings for a few 
moments, and then fell tothe ground. The dogs rushed towards it, 
but it threw itself on its back and prepared to defend itself with its 
talons and beak. But when the sportsmen approached it, it got on 
its feet and raised its head proudly. A long spiked staff, such as 
are used for ascending mountains, was employed to pinion its head 
to the ground, and its legs were then tied with string. While 
this was being done, the eagle’s eyes flashed fire, and it made a 
noise as ifin anger. At length its throat was cut, and just at the last 
gasp it struck out with its wings, inflicting a wound onthe hand of one 
of the gentlemen. It appeared that the discharge had broken its wing. 
and that five or six shot had entered its body. It measured from the 
extremity of one wing to that of the other two yards, and weighed 91b. 
It was of the species called the great Royal eagle of the Alps.— Gafig- 
nani’s Messenger. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


Sir,—I perceive by your paper of yesterday, that General von Nostitz 
has been named by the King of Prussia as one of the deputation that 
vend represent the Prussian army at the funeral of the Duke of Wel- 

gton. 

Many of your readers, no doubt, have never heard up to this time 
anything of the military career of this faithful old friend of Biucher. 
I have not at this moment Siborne’s graphic and spirited account of the 
Closing scene of the battle of Ligny at hand, but I hope the following 
extrac: from the not lesa faithfal, though more tame, Story of the 
Battle of Waterloo (p. 192,, 103.) by the author of the Subaliern, will 
be deemed worthy of a place in your columns :— 

“The enemy’s fire was so close and well delivered, that many men 
and officers fell beneath it, and the remainder, wheeling about, wens off 
as rapidly as they had approached. This had occurred twice, when 
Blucher in person rallied his broken squadrons and himself jed them a 


—It is obvious, from the fact that this same 4th of March is to witness 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1852. 
In the absence of the Liverpool steamer of the 27th ult., the Annual 
Message of the President of the United States has been during the past 
week the main topic of attention with our British readers. It was de- 
livered to Congress on Monday last, when the Legislature assem 
bled for its three months’ Session, that terminates on the 4th of March 





the inauguration of a new Chief and a new Executive, that the docu” 
ment in question can scarcely claim the degree of notice bestowed upon 
a Message that foreshadows the policy of an in coming Administration. 
The difference between the two resembles in a measure that existing at 
home, between the opening and the closing Speech of Royalty address. 
ed to the assembled Houses of Parliament.—Nevertheless, what Mr. 
Fillmore says from his high seat of office can scarcely pass unnoted.— 
The internal condition and the external relations of the U.S. may well 
merit careful study. 
It were indeed to be wished that the paragraph, relating to questions 
still open with Great Britain, could have announced something more 
definite for the future. On the Fisheries, and on unrestricted commer- 
cial intercourse between the U.S. and British America, negotiations 
are said to be pending. They are likely to remain so, we believe; for 
it is difficult at present to discern either the mutual advantage which 
leads to acceptable treaty-making, or the mutual danger which is apt 
to result in a*compromise. The shortness of the session is algo mate- 
rially against them. 
And if the same uncertainty is to be found pervading Mr. Fillmore’s 
allusions to Central America, an affair of the past, to which England 
was a party, comes before the public in plain, intelligible form. It 
seems then that the U. 8. Administration has refused to concur with 
the French and British Governments in guaranteeing to Spain safe 
custody of the Island of Cuba. This refusal will create less surprise, 
than the knowledge that such an offer was seriously made ; and we shall 
be curious to know whether the bright idea emanated from Earl Gran. 
ville, during his brief possession of the Seals of the Foreign Office, or 
whether the luminous mind of the Earl of Malmesbury conceived the 
notion of catching Brother Jonathan in a trap. Considering the mani- 
fold attempts on the part of the U. 8. to acquire lawful possession of 
Cuba by purchase, and the outcry for its acquisition at all hazards 
which still is heralded from time to time throughout the Union, it was 
rather too much to expect even the present Executive to tie up its hands 
for the future, and to repudiate the chapter of accidents. Read what 
Mr. Fillmore says himself on this point ; and you will see, in one little 
phrase, that he acknowledges himself to be but @ ‘ waiter on Provi- 
dence.” Some very good reasons for not desiring the acquisition of Cuba 
he keeps back, for want of space; and some he briefly enumerates, 
Between the hidden and the revealed lie those qualifying words, * at 
the present time” —which are the key to all that he says on the matter. 
Mr. Fillmore deserves great credit for having rebuked the lawless spi- 
rit evoked and still existing in reference to Cuba ; but he could scarcely, 
we repeat, have been expected to sign away all freedom of action. Nor 
if he had, would the Senate have confirmed such a step. 
It would be underrating the reader’s intelligence, were we to dwell 
separately upon the points of this Message that invite reflection. And 
if we allude to the doctrine of non-intervention as laid down here by 
Mr. Fillmore, it is only for the purpose of expressing our belief that 
the Democratic Government that is to succeed him will not essen 
tially differ from him in its foreign policy. The difficulties and respon- 
sibilities of office have a very calming influence upon excitable imagi- 
nations. It is all very fine to advocate doctrines at Tammany Hall, 
that if carried out would set the world a- blaze: the ears of the ground 
lings are pleasantly tickled thereby. But transplant your advocates 
to the Cabinet at Washington, and you will find them rather bent on 
consolidating their power and extending their commercial influence, 
than on proffering useless sympathies to uncongenial and distant na- 
tions. When this Republic is betrayed into the folly ef attempting pro- 
pogandism, the pithy old fable of the dog crossing the stream will be 
illustrated. In snapping at a delusive shadow, it will let go its mate- 
rial prosperity. 











third time into action. But the French were not to be moved; they 
aren 2 again such 4 musketry fire that the cavalry recoiled from 
yefore it, and tve Field-Marshal, carried away by the tide, galiopped, 
like the rest, totherear. Just then his horse receive 1a mortal wound, 
which entered the noble animal’s left side, near the saddlegirth. It 
reeled and staggered under its rider; while, close behind, might be 
heard the tramp of the French Ouirassiers as they thundered in pur- 
suit. * Nostitz,’ cried Blucher to his aide-de camp. ‘I am lost; save 
ourself ; and as he spoke his horse fell, rolled upon its right side, and 
alf buried him under its weight. But Count Nostitz paid no regard 
to the generous advice thus given. He leaped from the saddle, held 
the bridle of his own horse with his left hand, and, drawing his sword, 
placed himeelf over the body of his fallen commander, determined to 
defend him as long as life remained, and, if he could not save, to die 
With him. He had scarcely done so when the Cuirassiers came pouring 
up. How they failed to notice him it might be hard to say ; probably, 
they were too much intent on overtaking and destroying the mass to 


Cuba—Cuba—Cuba—in the Message, and out of it; and something 
' new thereupon served up every morning in the daily journal.—In our 
‘own, last week, it was the departure of Mr. Parser Smith in the steam- 
er Cherokee, and the chance of that vessel being refused admission at 
Havannah. Well, the “ obnoxious individaal” has triumphed over all 
difficulties, in a sort of veni, vidi, vici style. Who would have believed 
it? The Captain-General of Cuba has eaten his words; at the eleventh 
hour he has found Mr. Smith's declaration of innocence perfectly satis- 
factory ; the Cherokee came and went with all the privileges of the 
most favoured vessel; and the mountain of excitement has brought 
forth a mouse! Farewell to Mr. Smith! But now comes snother matter, 
that may perhaps turn out # grave one.—We mentioned in our last 
issue the concentration of # large British naval force on the coast of 





pay heed to an individual whom, if they saw him at all, they doubtless 
imagined to be wounded ; but, Rowever, this may be, they Sashes past, 
Without offering to him or to his chief the sligntest molestation. Nostitz, 


Cuba, gathered there under the impression that Spain was conniving 


flagrantly encourages it. 
sequences will be, it is not easy to foretell.—We are loath to believe, 
as is intimated in some of the letters from Cuba here published, that 


——=—=_ 


; it was not his husinegs to attract attention; news from the Isiand. The details will be found elsewhere; but the facts 
| may be briefly summed up. A vessel is builtina U8 port expressly for 


the American officers of the slaver ; but by the latest 


accounts, it appears that they have been released. 


Now this outrageous violation of a Treaty will undoubtedly create a 


great sensation in England. It will be deemed disgraceful and ingsult- 
ing, that she should annually expend so large a sum in honest endes- 


1 ; ‘ r General von Nostitz subsequently accompanied Blucher to this coun- vours to suppress the traffic in slaves, whilst Spain or a Spanish official 
the warder’s tower, fifty feet in height, with portcullis and machicola- | try, on the visit of the Allied Sovereigns 


What course will be taken, or what the con- 


the American Consul at Havannah did not take active measures in pro- 
curing the arrest of the accused parties: but it is not imporsible that 
the late differences on other matters may have rendered the so doing @ 
delicate and difficult task. The case, however, must be sifted; and it 
will probably not end so ingloriously, as have done the adventures of 
Mr. Purser Smith.—in the mean time, it is to be boped that the Ledy 
Suffolk may be captured on the coast of Africa by some of our cruisers ; 
though glancing in that direction, we are at a loss te reconcile the account 
from time to time sent home, of the breaking up of slave-depdts, with 
this recent information of the activity of the trade in Cuba. 

We cannot state the exact number of vessels detailed by Vice Admi- 
ral Sir George Seymour for keeping watch over the Cuban coast—not 
against invading buccaneers, be it remarked, but against violators of 
its own laws. We observe, however, the names of the Mestal, 26 gum 
frigate, and the Buzzard and Geyser, 6 gun steam-sloops, as lying 
at the Havannah on the 2od inst ; and to these may at least be added 
the Dauntless and the Highflyer, steam sorew frigates. It may be 
presumed that the Admiral has both the will and the power to em. 
circle Cuba; how must Spanish honour have dgeriorated, when the 
last strong hold of this infamous traffic is found therein! It is confi- 
dently stated that during the last few months several thousand slaves 
have been landed at retired places on the coast, and that Spanish war- 
steamers with the national colours flying have been within sight of 
their debarkation 





It is announced from Washington that the Kane extradition case is 
to be argued before the Supreme Court, on the first Monday of January. 
Readers will remember, in connection with it, the impediments thrown 
in the way of Justice by certain Counsellors and Erditors of this city, 
and the futile attempt at the prisoner's rescue made by a mob whom 
they had set on. We regret to see in the .V. ¥. Tribune a fresh at- 
tempt at creating a false sympathy on the man’s behalf, That journal 
calls for a subscription, to enable him to meet the expenses of this ap- 
peal to Washington, which under the circumstances may be fair enough. 
What we object to, is the systematic unfairness which misrepresents 
the British Government in this affair: Just observe how speciously 
the truth is perverted. 


—This man, it is well known, is claimed as a criminal by the British Govern- 
ment under the Ashburton Treaty —he standing accused of having commiued a 
dangerous personal assault on account of an ejectment from land—one of the 
Ag(g)ression outrages which the tenure of lands in Ireland so frequently provokes. 


Only a dangerous personal assault was it, and provoked by the ten- 
ure of lands, eh? Very gentle terms, indeed! Butthe 7'ribune knows 
just as well as we do, that murder was attempted, and that the crimi- 
nal was not labouring under a political grievance, but was moved there- 
to by the offer of a small coin of the realm, How etrange it is that a 
journal, so eloquently chary of human life when social order demands 
its forfeiture, should look upon murder as a venial offence because a 
native of one land essays to commit it, and the laws of another land 
prosecute bim! 





The late flattering accounts from the Cape of Good Hope are not fally 
borne out by Cape Town papers to 26th of Oct., received in Philadel- 
phia by the U.S. sloop of-war St. Mary's, Further collisions between 
the rebels and the troops are mentioned, in one of which we regret to 
see that Capt. Hearn of H. M. 12th Foot, and two privates, lost their 
lives. —The well-known iron screw-steamer Great Britain, bound to 
Australia, arrived in Table Bay on the 10th of Oct., having sailed from 
Liverpool on the 21st. of August. 


By telegraph from New Orleans, accounts to the 16th ult. have been 
received from San Francisco. There is one most disastrous piece of 
information. The ill-starred city of Sacramento has been again almost 
destroyed by fire. —The gold dust is coming hither in large consignments. 


Mr. Rameay has sent us 4 rejoinder, on the subject of the Seignorial 
tenure, to our comment on his communication published « fortnight 
since. Very naturally he takes exception to our remarks ; but we do 
not feel called upon to give space for his. 


We had the pleasure, a few days since, of receiving & visit from the 
Rev. Dr. McMurray, engaged in the laudable and arduous work of colleet- 
ing funds in sid of Trinity College, Toronto. With sincere satisfaction 
we add that he has met with mach kindness and liberality since he has 
been engaged in canvassing amongst the citizens of New York. 


, THE ART-UNION SALE. 

On Wednesday, Tharsday, and Friday of next week, there will be 
much excitement here amongst the lovers of the Fine Arts, for on those 
days the four hundred paintings, now in the possession of the Art- 
Union Association, are to be sold off at public sale. There just remain 
two or three doys for whetting the appetite, by an inspection of the 
pictures as they hang; and we need scarcely advise our city readers 
to avail themselves of the last opportunity for seeing some of the very 
best specimens of American progress in Art. Although all may not be 
masterpieces, there never has bees so mach merit concentrated inte 
one sale —Amongst the choicest pictures that will be put up and sold 
without reserve, we cannot refrain from mentioning Ranney'’s ** Ma- 
rion and his men crossing the Peedee,” Church's noble landscape “ New 
England Scenery,” Rothermel’s “ Marray’s Defence of Toleration,” 
Kenzett’s ‘‘ Mount Washington,” Leutze’s** Amazon and her Children,” 
Rossiter’s “Ideal Types of Beauty,” Mrs. Spencer's “ Jolly Washer- 
woman,” and Cropsey’s “ American Harvesting Scene.” Samples aleo of 
the style of Durand, Huntingdon, Hicks, Glass, Edmonds, Mount, Oddie, 
Hamilton, Gignoux, Vranch, Bingham, Kellogg, Chapman, and others, 
the most approved, will be found. We certainly look for fall rooms 
and a spirited bidding. 


SLAVE-TRADE IN CUBA. 
The subjoined extracts are from Havannah letters recently re- 
ceived. 
From the extraordinary activity which exists among the slave 
traders ‘here with the coast of Africa it is quite evident they mast 
count upon the protection of the chief au ty whose » in- 








Oo the infringement of the Treaty for the suppression of the Slave 


deed, are well known upon the subject. Let be as it way, it is 


Trade. That impression has been very painfully confirmed by-recent | incontrovertible that slave trading to the coast has never been in so 
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Gourishiag % coudition in this island, as it bas been within the last 
few months, vo not even in the palmiest days of Gen. O'Donnell. It 
is high time that the British government should look to this Their 
treaty with Spain for the suppression of the slave trade is » mere dead 
letter, so far as that power is concerned whilst the open and audacious 
manner in which the trade is permitted by the authorities in Cuba, is 
bucoming every day stil] more glaring. That this is no exaggeration, 
you will be able to jadge from the Shectns facts; which are of public 
motoriety in this he. and to which any of the crew, or all of them 
lately belonging to the vessel referred to, and who are now on their way 
to the States, are ready to swear to as being perfectly true You will 
bear in mind that the port of Mariel, about twenty miles to the west- 
ward of Havana, where the war steamer Pizarro was recently lost, is 
mot a port of entry and consequently, it is prohibited to all vessels 
which do not previously enter at the custom house at Havana—that at 
Mariel there is o Lieutenant Governor, and the usual quantum of 
government officials—that a Spanish war steamer and corvette were 
at anchor in the port—that notwithstanding all this an American ship, 
direct from New York was permitted to enter that port and allowed to 
remain there. Why? Because she was intended for the African slave 
trade, and therefore was not to be molested. . 

The Lady Suffvlk was built and recently launched at Baltimore by 
Adams, Greys & Son, and sold to Don Julian Zulueta for $28. 000 She 
proceeded to New York where she shipped ® new crew, and sailed 
thence for Mariel on the 81 November, arrived at the latter port on 
the 15th, and on the 16th sailed again for Bahia Honda, where she ar- 
rived the same day; that in the evening the Spanish steamer Sirena 
arrived from Havana, with a crew of seventy men and the usual equip- 
ments of « slaver, in addition to «hich sixteen twelve pounders and 
one swivel gua was received on board, besides » large quantity of emall 
arms The American sailors were detained prisoners on board the 
Lady Suffolk till midnight of the 22d. when she was towed to sea by 
the steamer Sirena, which brought the rest of the crew to Havana, 
with the exception of Captain Gray and his son, who had previously 
eome to this city. The Lady Suffolk was built by Messrs Gray & Son, 
expressly for Mr. Zulueta, for the purpose of slave trading, and her 
late crew say that she is a very fast vessel. She has sailed with her 
erew of seventy men for the coast of Africa. She is commanded by 
notorious slave captain, who has been hitherto very successful as 4 
slave trader, and boasts of having murdered a boat's crew, belonging to 
an English man-of war o few years ago, who attempted to board him 
on the coast of Africa. : 

The arrival and departare of this vessel at Mariel and Bahia Honda, 
was a subject of such public notoriety, that it was for several days the 
common topic of conversation all over the city. I understand that 
the Captain General was made fully aware of all the circumstances 
regarding her, but in no way interfered. The rumour in town is that 
Queen Christina, and General Canedo, are largely interested in the 
expedition. It is calculated that the Lady Suffolk will return here 
with twelve hundred negroes! This vessel being without a register, 
Capt. Gray having delivered his up to our Consul, Judge Sharkey, it 
is to all intents and purposes a piratical ship. If she has any papers 
at all they are false, and her captain is determined to resist all at- 
tempts to capture him. ag 

The disgraceful conduct of these authorities, in permitting a ship of 
uch a character to leave a port in this Island, deserves the strongest 
censure, but serves fally to corroborate the statement made as to their 








eight slave ships are expected on the coast, and all the British vesseis | 
of war are cruising off the Island awaiting them. This has been the 
object of so many English vessels collecting at Havana. — Telegraphic 
Report from New Orleans, Dec. 9. 





THE Goop EFFECTS OF PROTECTING OUR FieHeERMEN.—On the 18th 
of October, an addrees was forwarded from the District of Gaspé to 
Captain Campbell, of H. M. steamer Devastation, signed by the re- 
spectable magistrates, merchants, shipowners and inhabitants of the } 
Conuty of Bonaventure. The signers of this address state that they | 
feel it a duty to make known to Captain Campbell the bigh sense they 
entertain of the valuable services rendered by him to the inhabitants 
of Gaspé, during the past season To his untiring perseverance and | 
active zeal was owing the disappearance of American fishermen from | 
the Bay of Chaleur and for the fret time in fifteen years, its waters | 
bave teemed with mackerel The benefits conferred on the fishermen | 
of the Bay can only be understood by those who have studied the sub- | 
ject, and witnessed the evils arising from the encroachments of stran- 
gers who have no earthly right to trespass upon its fishing grounds. 

The address proceeds to say, that to the present advisers of her Maj 
esty, the people of Gaspé are indebted for this tardy, but long wished 
for act of justice, as well as for the judicious selection of a steamship, 
under a well qualified and efficient commander —The officers of the 
Devastation are also thanked for their activity and zeal especially in the 
dangerous and arduous task of beat duty, which they so judiciously 
and eftectively performed —The address concludes with the hope that 
the good work thas commenced will be persevered in by her Majesty's 
government: and that the steamship Devastation may be again on the 
station next spring, under Capt. Campbell's command.—.Vew Bruns- 
wicker, Dee 2 





jAusic. 


Mr. Frr’s Lectures.—The audience assembled on Tuesday evening last to 
hear Mr. Frry’s second lecture was even more numerous than that at the first ; 
and the subjects treated upon, with the curious illustrations which Mr. Fry 
brought furward, afforded evident interest. The arrangement by which the lec- 
tures are divided into two parts, one descriptive and historical, the other devoted 
exclusively to regular concert performances, is judicious; the hearers are 
thereby enabled to choose which of the two parts they will patronise, as their 
tastes or information may lead them, and to retire or come during the intermission 
without disturbance.—Some very singular specimens of the existing state of the 
musical art amongst Asiatic nations, particularly the Chinese, mainly occupied the 
time allotted to the first portion of the lecture. Mr. Fry considers, and probably 
with strong grounds for his opinion, that the Chinese have preserved music as well 
as other of their arts, in an unchanged condition, from a period far more remote 
than that at which what is usually called ancient history commences. Interesting as 
these details of the Chinese theories and practice of music are, it is not very evi. 
dent that they have much to do with the present condition of the art amongst us; 
perbaps not more than the fact that the Chinese knew the composition of gun- 
powder two thousand years ago, has to do with the Paixhan guns of to-day. There 
were also given, as specimens of medimval European music (in which we looked 
for something more instructive,) the “ Lament on the death of Charlemagne,'’ and 





connivance. The Spavish vessels of war which she fell in with of 
course did not interfere, and she arrived and took her departure with 
the same impunity that she would have done had ehe been engaged 
apon 8 lawful voyage!—Corrsp. NY. Herald, Nov. 25. 


The accounts from Cuba, which it appesrs have reached the people of 
Engiand, with regard to the reprehensible conduct of the Spanish 
authorities here, and their connivance with the slave traders from 
whom, it is notorious, they have received sums of from one to three 
ounces of gold per bead or even more for each of the negroes introduced 
from the coast of Africa; and that these statements are not overdrawn 
you will be able to judge from the simple fact, that in the course of 
fourteen years, notwithstandiog that the Spanish vessels of war are 
continually cruising around the Island, (during the last two years 
almost in communication one with another,) but one slaver has been 
captured on their part, and so great was the censure and ignominy 
east upon the unfortunate officer who brought his prize into this port, 
by the authorities, that he was compelled to throw up his commission 
and return to Spain! Of course this served as a lesson to all other 
commanders of Spanish cruisers, and therefore it is not to be wondered 
at if, after such an example, they take very good care never to fall in 
with a slaver or interfere with her if they do so. 

By information from the neighbourhood of Trinidad, on the south 
coast, I learn that several vessels have recently successfully landed 
cargoes of negroes in that jurisdiction. A great number of vessels have 
sailed for the coast of Africa, whence several expeditions are now ex- 
pected soon to arrive here, whilst others are busily preparing in this 
and other out ports for renewed adventures ; and the English war 


an“ Ancient French battle song.” The latter seems as though it had received 
some finishiug touches on its way here through Paris, for it is certainly wholly 
unlike anything of medieval art which has fallen under our notice—as for instance, 
the song composed on the victory of Agincourt. The former, which Mr. Fry an- 
nounced as “a specimen of that fine old church music waich we have_heard so 
much about,’ is a thoroughly barbarous effusion, reminding one strongly of the 
Irish Aeene or lamentation for the dead, (perhaps common to the savage state of 
all the Celtic nations?) and no more like primitive church musie, than the “ Irish 
ery” is like the beautiful and genuine melodies composed by the bards of ancient 
Ireland.—The second or concert part of the lecture was ably represented by the 
chorus, the orchestra, and a large corps of the principal Italian vocalists now in 
this city. Signora Pico Vietti sang with great taste and expressiou part of Han- 
del’s aria, * He shall feed his flock,” and was encored ; but the accompanime nt 
and voice might have been kept better together. Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater” was 
also given in full strength by the principals and chorus. Wegnight enlarge a 
litle more upon this portion of the lecture, but believing that Mr. Fry has now 
fully revealed the objects at which he ultimately aims in the delivery of his course 


of lectares, we shall devote a portion of our remaining space to a few leading 
observations on the subject. 





Mr. Fry has clearly taken up two grand classifications of musical science, to 
illustrate and enforce which his whole course is evidently prepared—oue, “ the 


rude, coarse,” and immature music of former days—the other, ‘‘the ripe” and 


perfect modern school, What his ideas are fully as to the former, we must judge 


at present chiefly by his opinions as to the latter; and to this purpose he has 





steamers, which arrived iere from Jumaica a short time since, are now 
cruising on this coast for the purpose, as lunderstand of intercepting 
some of them, The interpretation which the Spaniards give out as to 
the presence of these vessels in their waters, that they are come for 
their eepecial protection against Yankee aggression, is all moonshine 
The probable capture of one of their slavers will, perhaps, undeceive 
them. This last bright idea of theirs has, however, already during the 
last few days undergone somewhat of a change, from the extraordinary 
circumstance of the Britishers appearing te care little or nothing for 
the Captain General's grand ball. inasmuch as that the last of them (the 
veesels of war) took his departure from the port on the very morning 
of the day on which it was given. Verily, verily, these English have 
@ very curious way of demonstrating their affection for Messieurs the 
Dons. I guess 1am not far from the truth, when I say that the trae 
object of those vessels making their appearance in these waters, is lo 
put down the slave trade which is carried on hence with the coast of Africa, 
and that the capture of a few slavers and prize money has greater at- 
traction for John Bull than kissing hands or attending the levees of a 
Captain General. Ibid. Nov, 27 
The Lady Suffvlk was not built expressly for Zulueta, but sold to 
him for $28,000; and it is generally understood nere, by those who 
know from experience of the benevolent disposition of the Queen Mother, 
that she is the largest stockholder of the enterprise. ‘ Lady Suffolk” 
was painted upon the stern, bet will probably be scraped aud painted 
over She is an armed vessel at sea, without any but fraudulent or 
forged papers,—a pirate from the moment of leaving this coast, and 
liable to be dealt with as a pirate, according to present national law 
readings and treaty. The late crew of the Lady Suffolk, who will 
testify when necessary, were Adam Gray, Captain: Albert Gray, chief 
mate and son of the captain; J. Perry, second mate; W. Nolly, third 
mate; seamen: W. Johnson, G@. Mackie, J. Heathe, C Jackson, F 
Rushton, A. Jackson, W. Lyons, C. Harrington, M McCoy; steward, 
B. Welch; cook, Antonio Lopez, and Nicholas Francisco, an Italian 
seaman, who, of his own choice, preferred to remain on board of the 
pirate ship Lady Suffolk. Captain Gray, being free, was enabled to 
reach Havannah on the 20th, and delivered his Register to the Ameri 
ean Consul on that day. All the circumstances and particulars of the 
whole proceedings, while of occurrence within, almost, the reach of bis 
forbidding voice, had he cared to use it, were communicated to the 
Captain General of Cuba, by the proper English officer, who never 
fears or hesitates in the discharge of his whole duty. —The Lady Suff lk 
is to bring a return cargo of 1.200 negroes —Capt. Gray and his son 
‘were arrested on the evening of the 26.h,—particulars of which I will 
give in my next, by the Isabel. The object is to make a cover, for 
there is no responsible official position, and screen them from the 
charge of complicity—care having been taken to permit the vessel and 
all engaged in her outfit to get out of the way, so that the Yankee 
might be held responsible for the crimes of others —/bid_ WV. Y. Times. 





The LedySvffo/k, 4 fine Baltimore clipper, said to run 16 miles per 
hour with a good breeze, of some 500 tons register, named after some 
race horse, I suppose, (as only borses have titles in the United States) 
has just left the port of Mariel for the Coast of Africa. She fitted out 
at that port, which is oply about 7 leagues from Havana, and was 
towed from land about 30 miles, by a Spanish steamer, when the 
American captain left her with her register aad came to Havana — 
There is se good a demand at present for slaves that there are no less 
than nineteen expeditions preparing at this moment; and there would 
be more were some slave merchants not afraid, on account of the un 
settled state of the island.—Jdid. V. Y¥. Tribune. 





Private Havana letters received here by the Cheroker, state that the 
Captain and crew of the ship Lady Suffs/k had been released, causing 


already given us abundant materials —Now, though the question is indeed com- 
plicated, from its vast and manifold bearing upou art, upon the progress of civili- 
zation, and upon humanity at large, we say at once that we are profoun ily dis- 
appointed in the position which Mr. Fry has assumed. He stands forward as the 
avowed champion of the very school of music, which is of all others the most 
calculated to destroy any genuine love for the art and any real enjoyment of it. 
Music is afier all essentially a simple science, founded upon unalterable natural 
laws,—nainely, harmony, one great, universal, unchangeabie chord of nature, with 
some ten chords of regular harmony, major or minor, more or less closely related 
to the first,—and melody, the passing of the mind from interval to interval of the 


primitive chord, as from chord to chord of its relatives. Deviations from these 


are recognised as beauties in as far as they lend to them additional richness or 
beauty. To comprehend all this fully, is the labour of a life-time, perhaps of an 
eternity; and to use it aright is the reward of labour aided by genius alone. These 


chords, and the melodic relations between them, have been as well known as they 


are now for nearly four hundred years. No musician has ever played with them 


as Handel has done, compared with whom Mozart and Haydn acknowledged 
themselves as being but children ; and no composers have used them more ho- 


nestly than the English.—And now what is Mr. Fry's darling modern school, 
“the ripe,” the perfect? Is it in the compositions of the man who fed his dogs 
and thought of nothing else for some ten years, and thea appeared before the 
astonished world, which thought hin dead long previously, as a composer of 
sacred music, the author of a“ Stabat Mater !'""— Rossini, who cast aside the rules 
of thorough bass as a student, and said “he knew all those things to begin with.” 
All Germany ran after “this magnificent work,” the “ Stabat Mater,” as afier a 
curiosity of the rarest kind; and all Germany shook her sides at finding how com- 
pletely Rossini was Rossini still. The commencing fugue in this piece, dropped 
suddenly as an uncomfortable burden so soon as it has reached the third part— 
that beating out the brains of harmony to catch a ray of favourite melod y—the 
reiterating of strains, which would suit s0 divinely as the language of a Lacia or 
an Amina—these we need onlyhint at, And to proceed ; Mr. Fry gave us in his 
first lecture what he considered as good ex amples of what may be done in drama- 
tic musical painting ; and also some clhirds which he heralded as the great dis- 
coveries of the age. As to the former, the “ Anacreon in Heaven” is in concep- 
tion about worthy of the nation that has dramatised the Day of Judgment, a pro 
fane and soulless affair, in which the noises utterly obliterate any sentiment that 
‘he composer really may have felt. As to the latter, transitions to the chord of the 
flat third or sixth 


—neither these nor diminished sevenths are any recent discover- 


ies at all, and are often very dubious improvements. They are moreover generally 


used to conceai the real poverty of Mr Fry's chosen school of music. That is as clap- 
trap effects designed to galvanise the exhausted attention into new interest, where, 


used aright.—All however cannot comprehend or enjoy such music ; ond the mene 
must havetheir music too. This at least, to be wholesome, should surely be 7 

, _ ta. 
tural and intelligible. What would the grand chorus from“ Ernani,” of some 
new-fangled polka quickstep have been to the gallant host who marched where 
“ Ardennes waved above them her green leaves,” compared to familiar tunes? 
A touch of nature best befits the baman mind in all its greater trials. 1s it noe 
also an interesting tribute to the power of simple music, that the Grecian youths 
were marched to battle, not without loud noises like the effeminate voluptaries 
who opposed them, but to the soft sounds of the Dorian flute alone? Ny doubt 
the solemn fathers of science ard of the love of the beautiful, who nurtured the 
model men of ancient days, knew what the high-toned Spartan blood required: 
The notes were perhaps few and simple; but they could not have been otherwise 
as Grecian, than sweet and true. Iris nottozhe initiated, but to the many, thee 
Mr. Fry's school is most pernicious ; and between departure from the simpletnd 
natural, to chromatics and clap trap, and utter discord, there is for the many but an 
ill-defined line. How much of the modern school is stuffed with these things ad 
nauseam! Who can wonder that trae art should languish, and thata healthy 
appetite for it is wanting? Asa proof of their effects, we fiad that in Italy Popu- 
lar music hus dwindled into a low monotonous wail ! 

Though we are thus obliged to differ foto calo from Mr. Fry, as to the thin 
which bear upon the artistic future he speaks of, we cheerfully acknowledge that 
his lectures are very interesting and instructive ; aud that they reflect great credit 
upon bis zeal and application to the subject. As regards also the gifted but un. 
fortunate people, of whose musical productions Mr. Fry is so enamoured, far be 
it from us to cast any slight either upon them or a proper representation of their 
art amongst us. WhHe we desire for our part to see the cultivation of a style of 
art more worthy of men, and of a free people, we would not if we could, pluck one 
leaf from that tree of poesy, which is perhaps the only life left to Italy. It is all 
the more to be admired, from the almost insuperable obstacles which Surround its 
healthier growth. We ought indeed to receive its representatives with open arms, 
though we are not called upor to abandon our judgment in doing so. We cannot 
however bear any slight put upon the ancients, or contemptuous remarks concern. 
ing “ thatfine old charch music” which we hear so little of. These ancientagare 
our particular friends, with whom we love to hold converse : deriving @ profit and 
instruction from them, which we should wish others to participate of also. 

Mapame SontaGc.—This artist, so high in favour with New York, closed her 
second series of Concerts by a very brilliant and successful one on Wednesday 
evening. Inthe absence of Badiali, whose indisposition every one must regret, 
Madame Sontag increased the number of her own performances, and never went 
through them better. The orchestra under Mr, Eckhert played superbly ; and 
this is all that we have room to say. 

In common with hundreds of music-lovers, we rejoice to find that towards the 
middle of January New York is to hear Madam Sontag in Opera. Bravo!—the 
details of the scheme are not yet made public. 





Drama. 


BRoapWaYy THEeaTReE.— Mrs. Mowatt has again during the week been the only 
attraction at this house; and notwithstanding the strong counter attractions of 
Madame Sontag’s Concerts and the Lectures of Messrs. Thackeray and Fry, she 
has succeeded in drawing highly respectable if not crowded auditories. Of an 
obstacle in her path more strong than that arising from any external rivals, we 
shall have a word to say presently; let us first express our regret at the continued 
physical difficulty under which Mrs. Mowatt has been labouring. In the case of 
a less intellectual and less gifted artist, unable to oppose mind to matter, it would 
have amounted to a disability. We allude to the state of her voice, which has 
not recovered from the effects of recent illness. Compelled to struggle against 
this vexatious annoyance, she has been at times placed before the public in an 
entirely false position. She has at times had perforce to relinquish her own de- 
licate and most womanly conceptions of a character, and to take up with a stronger 
style approaching tu rant, where she would otherwise have been intense and 
concentrative in the expression of passion. At times, however, she evidently 
would not resort to these equivocal expedients, and then coldness and feebleness 
were the consequence, as was the case on her first night of Jon. This, although 
classically beautiful in the execution, lacked the vital force that is required in 
parts to make it a consistent whole. But the repetition of the part, on Tuesday 
last, was a vast improvement on the preceding performance : the marble warmed 
into life, Especially would we notice the impressive rendering of the invocation 
at the altar,*previous to Ion undertaking the death of Adrastus. More decided 
praise should also be awarded to the whole of the last act. The parting with 
Clemanthe, and the final close of the career of Ion, as foreshadowed by the Fate 
which he believes impels him on, were all rendered with the fidelity of a true 
artist, and a forceful naturalness that left nothing to be desired even by the most 
critical, 

On Wednesday, Marston’s new play of “ Anne Blake’ was produced, with 
entire success ; and we confess that we like it better than we had anticipated from 
what was said of it in the London papers. The plot we need not dwell upon, 
having on the 20th ult. transferred to our columns a fall account of its production 
in London by the Keans.—Mrs. Mowatt has grasped the character of the heroine 
thoreughly, and set it before the audience with intense power. The poor de- 
pendent girl, taunted and scorned, and driven almost to desperation by the con- 
tumelies that she suffers from her heartless protectors, and by the supposed 
infidelity of her lover T'horold, was pictured with a vividness and power, such as 
we could scarcely have imagined Mrs. Mowatt to possess. Indeed, on the first 
night, the effects were altogether too strong for modern comedy. The excuse is 
that she was evidently suffering severely from her distressing malady ; hence all 
the effort and exaggeration. Nevertheless the play went off well; and at the 
close of the third act, where the discovery of her mother’s picture assures her of 
Thorold’s love, she gave one of those impassioned and genuine bursts that drew 
down hearty cheers from the audience, and a simultaneous call before the cur- 
tain.—Mr. Conway's performance of Jorold in this play was marked with more 
discrimination, and less of his lately acquired tendency to overwrought effects, 
than any part in which we have seen him during Mrs. Mowatt's engagement.—Of 
the other characters little can be said. Mrs. Vernon made Lady Toppington 
pointed and telling; and Mr. Whiting gave a coarse sketch of the repulsive Ba- 
ronet. Mr. Bland played Lilaniston in the most approved walking gentleman 
style ; and the other personages were as unimportant in the acting, as the author 
has rendered them in the play.—And this brings us back to the obstacle in the 
path of Mrs, Mowatt’s entire success at the Broadway Theatre, to which we have 
already made allusion. That obstacle has been the lamentable want of aid that 
she and her predecessors have received. Did any one, in a theatre of any pre- 
tence, ever see a tragedy put on the stage so bad!y, or so miserably acted, as was 
“Ton,” a week ago? This is an internal, not an external difficulty, a far greater 
stumbling-block in the road to fortune than all the Sontags and Thackerays that 
ever sung or lectured. Many and many a time—ind we do not exaggerate—have 
we heard a proposal to go and see Mrs. Mowatt, or Miss Dean, or some other star, 
negatived by the quiet remark, “Oh! no, I can’t stand the Broadway!" What 
a world of meaning in those few words! Unfortunately, what a world of truth! 
The stock-company at the Broadway is either deplorably weak, or deplorably de- 
void of care for the honour of its profession, The accessories won't bear thinking of. 
—We do not write these disagreeable facts with any hope of improvement. Why 
should there be? Mr. Forrest, who is rather a meteor than a star, can fill the 
treasury ut any time ; and Operatic Ballet Spectacle, without anything first-rate 








through mortal pages of essentially stupid matter, the monotonous bass would best | 
be characterised by Handel's cacting sarcasm ou som> 
“now A is the tromp. and now it is D.” 


i 


popular masic of his day, | 


That excellent musician the Earl of Mornington, father of Wellington, (and who 
knows how much the soundaess of his musical taste may have influenced the ad. | 
mirable harmony ofthat son's mind ?) has left as a choice thoagh not a large sam- 
ple of his studies. Now take, for instance, his beautifal four part song “ Return 


my lovely maid ;" and where in ail Mr. Fry's modern school is there anything like 
it, for real music, elegance, and expression, for melo ly intertwined with melody 
in the purest and sweetest of harmony, and carried with the utmost ease and finish 
throughout? -Mr. Fry has however very properly asserted, that the orchestral | 
school of the present day is the culmination of the musical art. So it is, in the 


German branch of it. Ic is a thing of the purest intellectual life and beauty ; car. 


rying us through sun lighted meadows, by clear streams. over the mountain tops, , 





much excitement among the British residents at Havana. Seven or 


through the darkness of might, and even through the hidden and deep recesses of 
the human heart itself, There, chromatic harmonies are used of necessity, and 


in the way of singing, dancing, or scenery, can do the same, by means of astound- 
ing puffery and abundance of crimson fire—No; we write thus, because it is 


just thatthe public should be informed why the most brilliant success is not always 


achieved by those who most richly deserve it. The Broadway theatre throws @ 
sort of wet blanket over the Siars. 





The broadest of Humour reigns triamphant at Burton's, where it seems thet 


| the audience really follows the old adage, and grows fat as it laaghs—so difficult 


is it to squeeze one’s way in.o the house.— At WaLLack’s, genteeler, ay, genteel- 
est of Comedy gathers its admirers together, and sends them presently away, di- 
verted, satisfied, and bent on enjoying again and again the exquisite taste and finish 
that pervade the whole establishment. In the week’s round of entertainment, tbe 
fine play of * Old Heads and Young Hearts” has clearly taken the lead; itis capi- 
tally east, and the Rev. Jesse Rural is about the best part that Mr. Blake enacts. 
At Nisio’s, the prettiest of singers who is Madame Anna Thillon, and the clever- 
est and tripningest of dancers who is Caroline Rousset, alternate their perform- 
aces, and have each their enthusiastic supporters, 
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Notices of New @lorks. 


How can # short notice of a long list of novelties be so worthily be- 
gun, 98 by allusion to a new and choice edition of the whole works of 
Shakspeare, just issued by Messrs. Francis & Co. of this city’? Itis 
in five neat and well printed volumes, nicely adapted for that pocket 
companionship which is often the forerunner of intimate scquaintance 
Hazlitt’s name is put forward as having been the editor; and without 

oing critically into his reading of doubtful passages, we are glad to 
«a disencumbered of Johnson, Steevens, Malone, and half a score more 
of commentators, and to have the plain text before us free of note or 

comment, with the exception of an equivalent at the foot of the page 
for any word especially out of date. We commend Hazlitt’s Shakspeare 
gherefore to all unhappy wights—if any such there be—who have no 
copy in their possession. The plays of doubtful origin, but attributed 
to him, will be found here also, together with the minor poems and 
sonnets. . . . 

Messrs. Francis & Co., it seems, have been busy with republications 
of standard works. Here are two on our desk, worth a heap of the 
more spicy trash, by which they have been too much superseded, of 
late years—Johnson’s “ Rasselas,” and Madame Cottin’s “ Elizabeth, 
or the Exiles of Siberia.” Both are issued in attractive form and 
prettily illustrated.—Still from the same publishers comes ‘* The Ca- 
nadjan Crusoes,” by Mrs. Traill, who wrote ‘“‘ The Backwoods of 
Canada,” and who is one of the clever family of the Stricklands. This 
tale of children lost in the wood is pleasantly told, and may be safely 
put into the hands of young people, for it not only gives them much 
information about the natural history of Canada, it is also likely to 
promote a very useful spirit of energy and self reliance. 

One of the most acceptable things of the season is “* Romance of Stu- 
deut Life Abroad,” by Richard B. Kimball, the author of “ The St. Leger 
Papers.” This new volume is issued by G. P. Putnam & Co., and will 
doubtless attract a large circle of readers, larger in fact than “St. 
Leger” itself, for without possessing the originality of that work, it 
has more of the elements of general popularity. That deals rather 
with the spiritual and profound parts of man’s nature, sinking its 
plummets into seas of thought—this plays lightly and beautifully over 
the surface, illuminating all that it touches. It is not a deep book by 
any means, but what is often better, a fresh, genial, and pleasant one, 
and satisfying to the mind and to the taste.—A few friends, students 
in medicine, law, and art, meet together from time to time at each 
other’s rooms in Paris, now chatting about the city teeming with ad. 
ventures, and their own adventures therein, and now cracking jokes 
or enlivening the circle with a story. Telling stories is indeed the 
object for which they really assemble, though not being distinctly 
stated and understood, it seems to happen accidentally as it might in 
real life. The stories—there are some five or six in all—are unaffec- 
tedly told, and free from all apparent trick of construction or rhetoric. 
They are varied in style, of course; some are simple, some graceful, 
some vigorous, as aceords with the immediate subject, or one’s idea of 
the narrators respectively —A small portion only of the volume has 
aleady appeared in the Knickerbocker Magazine, whence we remember 
transferring to our columns the clever tale of ‘‘ Lewis Bernhardi,” in 
July 1849, under the title of * The Study of Medicine in Paris.” To- 
day we pay Mr. Kimball the best possible compliment, by borrowing 
another romantic story from his pages. It is called *‘ The Terrible 
Picture,” and will be found amongst our literary extracts. We hesi- 
tated between it and the pretty, domestic tale of ‘* The Water-Carrier,” 
choosing the former only on account of its more convenient length. 

“The Gentle Shepherd” of Allan Ramsay invites notice, in a new 
and wholesome edition put out by W. Gowans; and considering that 
none has seen the light here since 1818, many readers will welcome it. 
To criticise, or even to praise this favourite Scottish pastoral were now 
superfluous ; it only remains to be said, that a memoir and a portrait 
of the author, and any quantity of eulogistic notices from leading cri- 
tics, combine to render this ‘ Gentle Shepherd” a fitting resident in 
every library. 

Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, of Boston, do contrive to serve ap 
in such wooing form the authors with whom they deal, that it is diffi- 
cult to refrain from running on, page after page, through the volumes 
they send us. And yet we doubt whether the pair of them containing 
** Essays and Tales in Prose,” by Barry Cornwall, will materially add 
to the charming songster’s reputation. On the genius of Shakspeare 
he writes feelingly, knowingly, and well. For the rest, tale, sketch, 
and so forth, we have tried them in the sieve of memory, and they run 
through; there’s nothing in them large enough to stick; we read them 
yesterday, and forget them to-day. But not so with the Dramatic 
Scenes in verse that occupy some fifty poges of the second volume; 
therein are not a few tender fancies, and outbreathings of the real 
poetic spirit. Every man to his trade! Barry Cornwall, mount your 
Pegasus, or stay at home !—From the same book- factory in Boston, and 
just as temptingly arrayed, come ‘‘ English Tales and Sketches,” by 
Mrs. Newton Crosland, known formerly to readers of London periodi- 
cals as Miss Camilla Toulmin. She is clever and womanly, with a 
pretty fair insight into her own sex, and a pleasant manner of telling 
what she has to say.—Of a higher range in thought, and more cunning 
in her art, is Grace Aguilar, the author-priestess of Judaism, whose 
** Vale of Cedars” and other works earned her some fame whilst living, 
and have thrown wreaths over her early tomb. In ‘“‘ Home Scenes and 
Heart Studies,” her mother now offers her last production to the pub- 
lic. It comes through the press of Messrs. Appleton. If its division 
into a score or so of separate tales preclude it from specific criticism, 
at least Grace Aguilar’s name is a passport in itself. 

The “ History of Romulus,” by Jacob Abbott, is a child’s book, one 
of a set published by Messrs. Harper that has been infinitely be-puffed. | 
Inasmuch as it aids in fastening upon youthful minds all the classical 
fables that the matured mind throws overboard as perfect rubbish, the 
advantage of such works as this may well be doubted. This subject is, 
however, too large and important to be snapped off in a paragraph; nor 
should we probably have taken upon ourselves to allude to it, had not 
our eye been caught by Mr Abbott’s brief preface, which is as fair a 
specimen of printed humbug as is his namesake's Life of Napoleon ; 


| it has been the object of the author to furnish to the reading cemmunity of this 
country an eceurate and faithful sccount of the lives and actions of the several 
personages that are made successively the subjects of the volumes, following pre 
| cisely the story which has come down to us from ancient times. The wriver has 
} spared bo pains to gain access in all] cases to the original sources of information, 
avd has confined himself strictly w them. The reader may. therefore, fee! assured 
| 19 perusing any one of these works, that the interest of i: is in no degree indebted 


to the invention of the author, No incident, however trivial, is ever added wo the 
original account, nor are ahy words even, in any case, attributed to a speaker 
without express authority. Whatever of interest, therefore, these stories may 
| possess, is due solely to the facts themselves which are recorded in them, and to 
| their being brought together in a plain, simple, and connected narrative 


If parents or teachers put this History into children’s hands, at least 
let them tear out this introductory nonsense! We cannot pass on 
without a strong word of praise in favour of the drawings by which it 
is illustrated. Although presented through the medium of only mo- 
derately fair wood-cutting and very poor printing, some of them show 
high talent. They bear the name of C. E. Dopler. If he be an artist 
of this city, we ought to hear more of him.—** Cap-Sheaf,” by Lewis 
Myrtle, from the well. conducted press of Mr. Redfield, nrust conclude 
our notices to-day. It consists of desultory sketches and tales, written, 
one would think, by a great admirer of Ik. Marvel, though not exactly 
up to his mark. In the rambling line of authorship, wherein the course 
is not staked out, why don’t clever men strive after a novelty of style, 
instead of imitating the latest that seems to have had the ear of the 
public? Resemblance is often a direct detriment, instead of an advan- 
tage. However popular the Reveries of a Bachelor may be, the public 
has not much fancy for more words set to the same tune. He can 
write, though, this Mr. Myrtle, and shouid so much the more chalk out 
a line for himself. That little tale of ** Ruth” is exquisitely pathetic, 
although it does not show much of the inventive faculty. 

The London Annuals are not now brought out in the intense spirit of 
rivalry which distinguished them of yore; in fact we believe that only 
two or three of them still survive. Of these, we have seen at the es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Bangs, Bro. & Co. ** The Keepsake” for 1858, 
edited by Miss Power, one of the nieces of the late Countess of Bless- 
ington. Some of the engraved embellishments are beautiful, especially 
tbe portraits of the Duchess of Manchester and Lady John Manners. 
The literary contributors number some of the leading authors of the 
day; and as a sample of what they have done, we copy on our first page 
a set of verses by Mr. Thackeray, full of sprightliness, humour, and 
good feeling. 





Books Received —Mrs. Hofland’s “ Moral Tales.” Francis § Co.—An- 


thon's Cornelius Nepos, with historical and explanatory notes. Harpers—Smol 
lew’s “‘ Humpbrey Clinker.” Stringer § Townsend —Captain Kyd, or the 
Wizard of the Sea, by J. H. Ingraham. Dewitt.—A Book for » Corner, by Leigh 
Hunt; second series. Putnam —Minnie Grey, or Who is the Heir, by the author 
of Amy Lawrence. Garrett §& Co —Confessions of Fitzboodle, and Some Pas 
sages in the Life of Major Gahagan, by W. M. Thackeray, reprinted from old 
numbers of Fraser's Magazine. Appletons. 


MR. THACKERAY'S LAST LECTURE. 


The first series of Mr. Thackeray's Lectures was brought to a close 
on Monday evening, under circumstances most pleasant and most gra- 
tifying to all parties interested. The Mercantile Library Society, the 
Public, and the Lecturer, are all upon the best of terms, as is fully 
proved by the renewal of their relations.—At the close of the discourse 
of Monday, Mr. Thackeray thus addressed the audience, which was a 
crowded one, and brilliant in the best sense of the term 


Goldsmith’s name is the last in the list of those men of humour who 
have formed the themes of the discourses which you have heard go 
kindly. As there is not one of my friendly auditors here present but 
looks with eyes and speaks witb a voice quite different from the voice 
and eyes of every other fellow man, so, probably, there’s not a single 
critic conversant with the times and the noble works of which I have 
been speaking to you, but may give a judgment quite different to my 
own; think I have judged one author too harshly, and another too 
favourably, and admire or condemn strokes of genius or traits of cha. 
racter quite other than those which it has seemed to me right to praise 
or censure. In reading the works of those men of genius, r often fancy 
Le Fevre, and La Fleur, and Sir Roger, and the good Dr. Primrose, 
and noble Parson Adams, and fairest Amelia, as actual existing men 
and women ; and with the history, the historian too is revivified; we 
live with Fielding and Goldsmith, Sterne and Addison, we speak of 
their faults and peculiarities, as of our neighbours’. We say of this 
man that he is generous, but a prodigal; of that, that he is most up- 
right, but cold and supercilious; of the other, that he has good im 
pulses, but is false and leads a bad life. 

It is in such a way that I endeavoured to speak of those men, as | 
fancied I knew them; as another might speak to you of great men 
whom he has met abroad and suy how Wellington or Peel looked, what 
was the appearance of Thiers or Guizot, how Powers spoke in his 
studio at Florence, or what Landseer said and wore in his painting 
room in London. I am sure you will give me tie charity of believing 
me honest inwhatI say. I may have judged wrong!y, but I could not 
speak otherwise. There is one especially, the first of whom we have 
spoken, whose powers ure the greatest, and whose genius is the most 
wonderful, whom I love less and admire tore, perhaps, than any of 
that great and famous company of wits. There's another of whom we 
have spoken to night, whose private life was the worst, and who has 
yet left the world, in the charming character of ** Uncle Toby,” such a 
beautiful work of art; such a delightful legacy of love, and laughter, 
and kindness as myriads, yet unborn, will thank him for, when our 
race is multiplied a thousand fold, and when the crowded breath of 
your immense dominions, and the thronged expanse of the vast Austra 
lian continent still shall echo with the ancestral accents of the noble 
English tongue. It is the only language in which truth dares now to 
speak. May the race perish on the day it loses that privilege; may 
the language be a dead language ere it ever shall be brought to deny 
the right; to hesitate in its denunciation of wrong; to gloss over ty- 
rant’s misdeeds; to flatter unrighteous power; to forsake its divine 
commission, to preach love, and liberty and honour. 

Those men of whom we have spoken have had this task too. They 
have taught wisdom gaily ; laughing they have spoken truth and love, 
or their works are naught. Noble and illustrious names of lope and 
Swift and Addison; dear and honoured memories of Goldsmith and 
Fielding: kind friends, teachers, benefactors: if you have not been 
among the highest or the greatest of the champions of truth, in that 
combat ever waging between her and her enemy, you have been gal. 
lant soldiers in her cause, cheering her march with your song and your 
kind laughter, and meeting our foes with the swords of your keen 
courage and the flashing arrows of your scorn. 

In England it was my custom after the delivery of these lectures to 
point such « moral as seemed to me to befit the country I lived in, and 
to protest against an outcry which some brother-authors of mine most 
imprudently and unjustly raise, who think that our profession is ne- 
glected and its professors held in light esteem. Speaking in this 
country, I would say, that such a complaint would not only not be ad- 





and by the way the latter ought to read and profit by the extract from | 
Lamartine, which we publish to-day elsewhere. —To return to Romulus | 
Mr. Abbott might have told boys and girls that his book was of the} 
deepest interest to them, since it sums up much of that legendary and 
mythological lore which forms s main portion of their studies. He was 
not absolutely bound to tell them that, when they grew to man’s or 
Woman’s estate, they would know better than to believe his idle tales; 
he might have said nothing at all about the matter, which would have 
been the most cannie way of proceeding. “But we hold it morally 
Wrong to impress his impreesible readers with the absolute and incon- 
trovertible truth of what he tells them. Why, one might almost fancy 
that Mr. Abbott had found in the Astor Library the archives of Mount 
Olympus, or that he had before him an inedited collection of Field- 
Marshal Romulus’s Despatches, as one of his “ original sources of in 
formation !"—But perhaps it would be but fair to let this Preface speak 
for itself. Here it is entire. 

In writing the series of historice! narratives to which the present work periains, ! 


vanced, but could not even be understood here, where your men of 
letters take their manly share in public life; whence Washington 
Irving goes as Envoy to Spain, and Everett and Bancroft to represent 
the Republic in the Old Country. 

And if to English autaors, the English public is I believe kind and 
just in the main, can any of us say, will any who visit your country 
rot proudly and gratefully own with what a cordial and generous 
greeting vou receive us? I look round on this great company. I think 
of my gallant young patrons of the Mercantile Library Association, as 
whose servant I appear before you, and of the kind hands stretched 
out to welcome me by men famous in letters, and honoured in our 
country as their own; and I thank you and them for a most kindly 
greeting, and a most generous a At home and among bis 
own people, it scarcely becomes an English writer to speak of himself; 
his public estimation must depend upon his works: his private esteem 
on his character and life. But here among friends newly found, I ask 
leave to say that { am thankful ; and I thiok with a grateful beart of 
those I leave behind me at home, who will be proud of the welcome you 
hold out to me, and will benefit, please God, when my days of work are 
over, by the kindness which you show to their father. 


Our manly, honest-minded countryman (and we rejoice at it) has 
good cause to speak gratefully of his reception here. Without being 


— ee 


| lionized, he is cordially received wherever he goes, and most liberally 


| remunerated for the pleasure and instruction that he affords. We 
| have no intention of opening a ledger wherein to keep his accounts for 


| him, but we mention as a proof of the wide spread appreciation evinced 
_in his regard, that Providence, Rhode Island, pays him eight hundred 


| dollars for three Lectures —To return to Monday evening: when Mr 
| Thackeray sat down, Mr. Robert Kelly thus addressed the well pleased 


assembly 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—It has occurred to others besides myself, 
that at the conclusion of the present course of lectures by Mr. Thack- 
eray, towhich we have listened with so much interest, a public expres- 
sion of our gratification would be proper in itself, and agreeable to the 
audience. It is true that no words from me are necessary, after the 
beautiful expressions of kindness and friendship with which the lee- 
ture closed. It is rarely that any of us are favoured with such an in- 
tellectual treat as the lectures of this course have proved. We have 
spent evening after evening in the presence of the brilliant wits of the 
attic age of English literature, with one who is their equal —whose 
name isin all respects worthily associated with theirs 
I sincerely believe that in addition to the gratification we have re- 
ceived, & permanent advantage will result in stimulating a popular 
taste for reading the dessleal washes of that period 1 present to you, 
therefore, these resolutions, expressive of our sentimenta.to Mr. Thack- 
eray, and of our appreciation at the same time of the intelligent enter- 
prise of the gentlemen of the Mercantile Library Association, who in- 


vited him to step across the ocean for the purpose of reading to us 
these lectures 


Mr. K. then read the following resolutions : 


Resolved—That we cannot allow the present course of Lectures to close, with 
out expressing the high satisfaction that we have enjoyed in their brilliant portrah 
ures, discriminating analysis, Griginal theught and hearty bugenit 

Resolved—That we regard with great pleasure the visit of Mr, Thackeray to 
this country, and the promise which it gives of a closer and more generous inver 
course of thought between England and Americe 

Resolved —That we owe our thanks to the Mercantile Library Association of 
New York, for their enterprise io placing #0 rare a literary entertainment within 
reach of our public, and we rejoice that their estimate of the good taste o/ this 


community bas been so signally justified by the result. 


The resolutions were seconded by Rev. 8 Osgood, who added the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

Mr President—As one among this audience, I am glad to second these 
timely resolutions, although, were it not for a hint, which under the 
circumstances seems authoritative, I should not presume to say a word 
of my own after this brilliant lecture lest it might be adding « pendant 
of lead to a jewel of gold 

We have hada rare privilege, indeed, in listening to these life-like 
sketches of the great English humourist, by one who is, as has been 
already said, their equal; burying the phrases, may it not be declared 
that they have come before us to be tried according to the good old 
English law, by a jury of their peers, for he who gives the verdict is 
every way their peer, and is in himself a host. 

The humorists of Englund! Does any sour bigot elongate his visa 
at the name, as if good humour were a sin against Heaven's law We 
do not read so darkly the Book of Life. Nay, is not humour the twin- 
brother of pathos, and is not he who laughs when he should laugh, the 
very man to weep when he ought to weep’ May it not be said that 
both are different expressions of the same genuine heart, the sunny 
and the shady side of the same thought and buman face? 

These lectures have had a reception without a parallel in our expe- 
rience here. What to us has been their chief attraction’ Not their 
graphic portraiture, their masterly analysis, their brilliant wit, strik- 
ing a8 these characteristics have been. What has won our hearts most 
thoroughly has been the sterling sense and downright humanity that 
bave marked the whole series; the sterling sense that has penetrated 
into the real character under all ita disguises, detected the sneak un- 
der all his pompous trappings, and revealed the true heart, however 
hidden under homespun; the downright humanity that has honoured 
genuine manhood wherever found, whether it sits in royal saloons or 
stands at the plough—whether it saves from contempt the impulsive 
nature of poor Fielding, enobles the kindly, pensive muse of Gold 
smith, or inspires with every Christian grace theclassic pen of Ad- 
dison. 

It is not well to tell tales out of school, but I will run the risk of say- 
ing, that our honoured guest has expressed himeeif as much pleased, at 
finding himself perfectly at home here, since we seem to live like every 
Englishman. Will he allow us to return the comparison, as we ho 
thatit will not injure his standing at St James's to have it said that 
he appears very much like a Yankee, likes what be likes, and thinks, 
writes, and speaks what goes to our hearts. That racy old Euglish 
has to us the mother tone, and we rejoice to thank him in the free, 
glorious language «hich he brings to us insuch purity, without stilt- 
ed rhetoric or mawkish sentimentalism. 

Let me say, to sum up all, what the whole audience will bear me out 
in saying: In the name of our common literature and humanity, we 
give the freedom of the city and nation to Mr. Thackeray ; bere, in the 
metropolis, which has fret heard his voice, we welcome him to America 
as one of ourselves. Sir, I second the resolutions, 

a 


HOW REAL CHAMPAGNE I8 MADE. 


It is, I euppose, because no railway has yet been made to this ancient 
town of Rheims, that so few travellers leave the great iron highway 
between Strasburg and Paris, to vieit what is unquestionably the finest 
Gothic edifice north of the Alps. And yet it is not difficult of access. 
Diligences of the true French breed, constructed to carry any quantity 
of merchandize and passengers, are in waiting on the areival of the 
trains from Epernay ; and their drivers, in their universal blue blouse, 
are certainly not sparing of their voices or whips in urging their rough 
teams up the steep hill, from the summit of which the cathedral of 
Rheims appears like a huge pyramid towering over the surrounding 
town. ut if merciless time does not control the tourist, he will do 
well to pause at Epernay before proceeding to Iheims, for the purpose 
of seeing the far famed champagne establishment of Messrs. Moet and 
Chandon, which is shown to strangers with the greatest liberality. Not 
being @ ‘fast traveller,” and having no ambition to chronicle or declare 
that I had “ done” Rheims and “ Champagne” in a day, I determined 
on sleeping at Epernay, where there is a most comfortable inn, and 
visiting the head quarters of “ champagne” in the weet: They lie 
just without the town, on the slope of # gentle hill, which, like all those 
round Epernay, is covered with the famous champagne vines. The en- 
trance is through a handsome pair of iron gates, within which stands 
M. Moet’s house, in which Napoleon—not /e /’ctit, but he whose name 
seems to rule France—slept at the time of the battle of Montmirail, in 
1814. Great pains were taken to make me aware of this important 
fact; but I do not see how it can well escape the visitor's knowledge, as 
a huge slab, placed immediately over the entrance to the cellars, re- 
curds in glaring golden letters the imperial visit, not only to M. Moet’s 
house, but to bis wine-vaults. But it does not inform us whether the 
victory of Montmirail, and the daching and daring deeds of the Em- 
peror, were due to potations of champagne. 

The cellars are entered by @ flight of steps cut in the chalk rock. 
They are extremely vast, extending upwards of a mile under the bill, 
and ramifying into endless labyrinthine paseages, lined by vinous walls. 
They always contain several millions of bottles; and it was curions to 
contemplate the huge army of long-necked flasks, with their shining 
silver helmets, each containing a valiant devil, and to think of the ter- 
rible havoc that they would make some day, scattering the brains and 
good resolutions of man and womankind to the winds ; that is, preeum- 
ing they do not come to a premature and yy end, ** wasting their 
sweetness,” not on the “ desert air,” bat in the humid caverns where 
they are tenderly laid side by side. Unlike his Lusitanian brother, 
who mellows by age, becoming softer and milder as time clothes him 
with a venerable beard, he, native of glorious Champagne, frequently 
disdains to have hie fizzing spirit pent up within the narrow confines of 
a bottle, and refusing to bide bis time, which might have io store for 
him the enviable destiny of being pressed by the lips of a blasbing ball- 
room belle, burst his crystal prison, and sighs bis last on the ground of 
this dreary vault. And it 4 worthy of note, that as all great deeds 
are immediately intimated, the example set by » rebellious and hasty 
champ gee —* by no means lost on the oe ae Ley that 
lie around. —fizz—fizz lash— ease ; you 
would imagine all tbe d vile in the eabiven of the French république 
sociale of a ». 18—I leave your readers to add the figures—were let 
loose ; and, believe me, no revolution could strike greater terror into 
the hearts of Messrs. Moet and Chandon than this rebellion am 
their bottles. T of men, clothed in defensive armour, are 
down to the infernal r to quell the insurrection. I ress ke 
ing the trath. For, when the explosions are frequent, and the - 
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; press the dia- | de Ros, in the beautiful dark uniform of the 17th Lancers, whois lean- | thorp, 
eet, Be velnee fading en mete one boeken glass, | ing over towards the Duke to ask some question, gives Jife and grace ta earnestness and intensity, and for those who like broad buffoon 
which is projected shell fashion with considerable force. Sodisastrous | to the circle — a x amie | ery, will ee have its attraction, but we should ongeeat its taking 

these explosions. that | was informed on one memorable occasion | An escort of Blues are coming down the Ma They are followed | its natural place ig the Christmas pantomime, as it evi ently be} 
are : lost before a sufficient quantity of ice | by a string of Royal carriagus, conveying the gallant and distinguished | either to Clown or Pantaloon, or both. Several hands were raised 4 
pe of 600,000 botsies ae to lower the high temperature, which | representatives of the Contineatal armies, from Mivart’s Hotel. Rus- “ its progress, but it did not seem te strike the galle u- 
penned throws _ asain "In all years a certain lose arises from | sis, Spain, Portugal, Prussia, and the Netherlands, honour us by send- he next novelty will be a farce, called The Budget, to be hellowes 
= eee et ithes h the greatest care is taken to reject all bottles ing hither their chosen Generals. , : as early as possible, by a piece de circonstance, entitled, The Seck ic 
nen Sof uniform thickness. The estimated average | he Dake of Cambridge has given his orders. The aides de-camp | which Mr. Dizzy is said to have a fine exit. It also contains Sues in 
A alps 20 r cent it varies, however, according to| and Lieutenant -Colonels gallop across the parade to the battalions, | chorus of revolting agriculturists, called “‘ Why did our mast — 
=e Ses tog 4 a wed oes fre m 6 to 40 “aul the manufacturing and half past seven is sounded. ‘the sides of the great tent are slowly | us?” A startling novelty, Cupid in Downing Street, ap weal 
the hemsperetare Ee Poy ay + absence of daylight The operators | struck, and the troops have exposed to their viewthe huge funeral car, | under consideration, but is not yet underlined.—Punch’s Slash = 
debs bo ot - cathy taken for Pluto’s workmen than for those of the | and the crimson coffin. A hoarse voice says something, and a dozen | Critic. "6 
roe} god of wine. Like miners they carry « candle with them, and by | hoarser voices repeat it at the risk of injury to lungs aad weg ey OF | Barris any American Cuprer Suips.—A keen competition e 
its light perform their work. Daylight is nowhere admitted into the Yet no one but 4 military man eball know, when the last cry has die itn, 00 nant Gebdeee ene aeare, betwate the chet nente x 
ceabee : | away, that the rear rank are to take open order . : : a <teeati me pa oe ate ~ vessels en. 
: : : e wine The officers and colours come to the front. We have now for the) rade between China an reat Britain heir relatj 
iL, 1 wee er etd ts cataet eth hoy ae putes front line of each battalion a gallant array of captains, lieutenants, | passages are carefully registered and minutely weighed, although oe 
ripe. Few sights are more beautiful than an abundant vintage when | end ons say Bee - whom "Whee yo hegre d hare 4 faitiy | are by no means to be taken as a decided test of relative speed. men 
a cloudless sky smiles upon the merriest harvest of - year, _ the | pe gehen: ppt Pr age teem dhe? sgh = Sitowing lelter, however, to the Balter of the 8. i A 
gl —— the te cad ad “Then pony J roads full ‘of fine last salute of honour that the illlustrious commander will ever receive. | on Monday last, not only sums up a few of the performances of the 
donkeys bearing heaps of tuaclots grapes to the streaming wine pres- | “* Keverse arms!” Every musket ag ons he Son Sree ee 
ees, who seem proud of their race being sacred to Bacchus. Thé clas | ¢* osed to view in front, and the handle of the swords. ; @ 80 14 ' 
sical reader will remember that when the latter had grown up, Hera, grief is displayed by holding his arms so that they are useless and in 





and, we believe, his own composition. It was delivered with 





sea 
son, but puts the whole matter in an interesting point of view. a 


Dear Sir—A fortnight since I troubled you with a few 1j 


- ‘ , nes on the 
ubject I now do, id est—the clippe fi i r 

ho was jeslous of his mother, and bore no love towards her son, threw | ¢flicient. ; ; f ponent ms padre ty Pn I pelabal as pent Mapes and you 

bie inte @ state of madness during which he wandered through many It now begins to be broad day, and we are conscious of a line of in- your kind. 


. ear ryt, : — me tig i ting me a space in your paper for the following— 

il hi j fantry soldiers, beginning within the inclosure in St. James's Park, op- ness in gree - a | erste : 
poet hs —_ until > ae One tee ame oa dake oaths the Horse Seestee and stretching away through the trees to- P — 2 horseman Tiediies tig torment ao day, in 
—— hogy _—— sey hs roy * od was #0 grateful as to place wards Birdeage-walk. The eye cannot see any boundary mark in se a —_ ee allenger, 
ee A — Aeweh nBlatet asses remained sacred | this direction where soldiers are not, so long is the line. They are the aE APRN a aS 84 | 
to the vinous -ae The ‘uice remains in the cask for four months, detachment from every regiment in her Majesty’s service, namely, an petleee, and S00 - ha alone a oct oe Heal y er her English com. 
when it is bottled, Now Fmt series of very delicate operations. | officer, a non commissioned officer, and six men. Inevery clime under : 





- ; : i Now, in order that the thing may be seen in & proper light, I 

: : ; wh heaven, with a tropical sun and Polar snows, these brave fellows will : / ‘ , ght, I would 
aa —_ - t oe, wie . ~— ee Oa ie toler recount the wondrous spectacle that awaits them, in their progress | point yee the see eee from Whampoa, and the 
detach the cothment tress the ‘sides and to cause it to subside into the | through this vast metropolis. (On the right, we can make out squad ritish Challenger from Shanghai, which is « further sail by some 


: f ‘ rd , " horse artillery, extending along the Mall in St. | ays; therefore I cannot, in all fairness, call it a beat. I do admit, 
meck. When apd pre = cpg nw as ones ys bee apt - Sonate Pestle tn oo Deckingham Palace erhe infantry before us| however, from all the statements I glean, that the WVightingale hag 
penny pon rit a mired on the ot of the workman to get | Will pass through these regiments of fine men and unrivalled steeds. | beaten the Challenger from port to port three days. On the other hand, 
=e eye meme  iement wantin the ine The bottle is then | 4nd then the cavalry will follow them. We catch glimpses of nodding please look at the following, and I think you will arrive at the same 
filed ‘. ith pure wine, recorked et restacked. This operation is plumes through the trees, and if we get a gleam of sunshine we shall conclusion I do, that neither Brother Jonathan nor Johnny Bull hag q 





P ‘ ; ; i flashing helmets and cuirasses. great deal to crow of as yet :— 

termed disgorging, and it is repeated until no sediment remains. On | 5€€ : , . ENGLISH CLIPPERS. . 

the last ooenslen the wine vesiie a dose of liqueur, which is perfectly Leaning over the parapet, we see a rank of Lieut. -Colonels and their Chrysolite sailed from Wham “ Oth eee and arrived at Liverpool 23d O Days. 
ure. It consists of sugar candy dissolved in white wine for ordinary | Sestetent captains ca horseback. The distribution of the bannerols— very early in the morning, tor her teas were retailed in the em the on 

these agne, and in red wine for pink. But, from the information | small banners of gayest colour, upon which the arms of the deceased evening.........0« Pipl. rita Rocio 29°59 éngonsbeabisceesneteacadien 106 

that received, I apprehend that for the English market @ peti ——” } or yaa a _ The Knights bannerol accom: | syornaway sailed from Whampoa 9th July, and arrived in London 27th 

; : te t spoilt by stron pany the funeral car on either side. OC. ccescccvcccereccce eee eee nnn 110 

Serna cine eho chon coheed gy Sonia’ ond that kept A quarter to eight has struck. The powerful horses selected to Challenger sailed from Shanghai 27th July, and arrived in London i8th 

for home consumption, is preety pure. Formerly the final opera- draw the ponderous funeral car are three by thee attached, by thick | Nov.....+++-+++.++++ Seecce ecccce ececee © ccceee absncbers covccccccccce L1G 

tions of corking "siting ad capping the bottles, was tedious and but ornamented traces. Each horse has a plumne of feathers upon his Terai _ 
expensive, as each bottle had to pass a te several penne st Haden a” caparisoned with black velvet havinga white ed- | *'-------+- aeorcces eeetes eee te. st eteeeeeeee seeee 
i i wression of a lever, effects . ' a a — 

a walt ate pen py Bem manner than heretofore The The state-carriage of the Speaker of the House of Commons has ar- Racehorse sailed from Whampos 15th Jaly, and arrived in Liverpool 18th 
reatest care is taken to select good corks, and it may convey some rived. It is one of the few state coaches of a former century—a mass ie pat ol LAE ABER A 8 a its a ARAM NS ED let Rati 196 
dea of the gigantic nature of Messrs. Moet’s concern, when it is | of carving, gilding, and painting—yet left to us. The Speaker is in coer sailed from Whampoa 19th July, and arrived in London 3d Nov.. 107 

stated that Ef o00 per anoum is paid for corks alone. They are his gold robe, and is attended by the Serjeant-at arms (Lord C. Rus- | Nigh 


tingale sailed from Shanghai 31st July, and arrived in London 19th Nov 111 


subjected to immense pressure before being introduced into the neck ‘of | sell), his chaplain, and trainbearer. Challenge sailed from Whampoa 5th August, and arrived in London 19th 




















the bottle. This line oa represenis the dia- At a few minutes to eight, a piece of ordnance is fired in St. James’s NOV. .- 02s ceeeccee cece rset enc ceeeenenerecee Stee rears eeneeseeern sens 106 

meter of the corks before they are compressed _ | Park. It announces to the citizens that the 4 ¢ eapee ser — OS ae Oe enerere casecscoweesse cose 0420 eseeedsnssesenosae ees 450 
The average quantity of genuine champagne annually produced is commenced. Another gun! A minute more, and then another! 1e Average, 1124. 

said to exceed fifty millions of bottles, » quantity, however, quite in- fowl upon the water sail hither and thither, and some take wing, scar 


sufficient to meet the public demand, as the great numbers of establish. | ed by the heavy reverberations and echoes which disturb the peace of Feet nl, pethee g — pe hee ete Man nee ae 
ments for the production of spurious champagne attest. I have heard the little lake There are nineteen ! It is the funeral salute of a > ae “e? id Ith h ~~ Nights wngpenn haan ee "Oh +7 ys 
it stated on good authority, that in one establishment alone upwards Field Marshal and Commander-in-Chief of the Forces : B dew e “Ch eyo Hi ~ - a aa a4 — 20 re I : be the 
of 500,000 bottles of so called champagne, made principally from the At eight o’clock the public are admitted into the inclosure in St a ave,’ mgr, snapidiad *D ay . L pi yn : Tel h e © the 
stalks of the rhubarb, ‘are annually sold. Some idea may be formed James’s Park: they are seen hurrying over the green sward and tak ae es | open gic ae -echaag ier a: ae . 7 Liver- 
of relative consumption of real champagne by different countries from ing up positions along the railings, commanding a view of the parade | P00’; rr we apart f de Sas Canyees ath a hh ischarged are the 
the following return of the sales in 1843 of the department of the and the Mall. ' wae a a Laahry . reo cset and there ¢ Airey ytd voyages 
Marne. The total quantity amounted to 2,689,000 bottles, which were The troops are now moved into close order ; and exactly as the clock — oo 1° ~ yl cor that ap ih — hy make 
thus distributed. England and British India, 467,000; Russia and | strikes eight the fine band of the Rifle Brigade, which battalion was | duicker voyages home than the above, as they will have, in all proba- 
Poland, 502,000; Germany, including Prussia and the Austrian do- | nearest Cariton-terrace, begins to play the ‘* Dead March in Saul.” | M7, © mene Hevensesio Emo of 14 in the ae ae No.1 
minions, 430,000; United States of America and the West Indies, The Rifles then move off in sections, following their band ; and when ome eee oer oe 
400,000 ; Italy, 60,000; Belgium, 56.000; Holland, 30,000; Sweden | they are all seen in the line of route to Buckingham Palace, their dark) Gewenan Orricens, Sunvivons or WATERLOO.—There are many of 
and Denmark, 30,000; Switzerland, 30,000; South America, 30,000 ; | waiforms seem admirably to fit them for commencing a funeral proces- | 44, military readers scattered through the British Provinces, to whom 
Spain and Portugal, 20,000; Turkey, 5000; and France, 620,000 | sion. Their arms reversed; their slow, measured step; and the sad | 4), subjoined list will be acceptable. 
bottles. and solemn music, affect the spirits of every spectator with a profound Field Marshal.—The Marquis of Anglesey, K.G.,G.C.B., and G.C. 
I may state that, although the tourist may regale himself with cham. | 8@dness. . : 2 H., Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. 
pagne on the spot at two france a bottle, a good flask cannot be bad The morning had been dull and lowering. As the clock struek nine Generals. —The Right Hon. Sir James Kempt, G.C.B, and G.CH 
under five francs. For this sum the landlord of the Lion d Or will, to | the first gleam of sunshine burst forth to give omen of a brilliant day. | Colonel of the Ist Foot; the Earl of Strafford, G.C.B. and G.C.H., Colo- 
my personal knowledge, furnish a very delicious bottle of veritabie | How ardently it was welcomed, we need not say! In a few minutes the | 1) of the Coldstream Regiment Foot Guards ; Sir Peregrine Maitland 
champagne; and unless the tourist's purse be very attenuated, I re uniforms of the det achments from the various regiments were reflect- | « ¢ B., Colonel of the 17th Foot; Sir Colin Halket, G C.B. andG.C H.. 
commend him to carry away a gratetul remembrance of the ancient | "8 back the san’s rays; while the white houses on Carlton-terrace | (o)onel of the 45th Foot, and Governor of Chelsea Hospital ; the Right 
province of Champagne, by expending the latter sum on a bottle of its | 5eeme d bathed in sunshine.—London Ill. News. Hon. Sir Frederick Adam, G.C.B., and G.C.M.G., Colonel of the 21st 
wine.—Lefter from Rheims, Sept. 30 >» Foot; Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., K.C.B., and G.C.H., Colonel of the 
a Tueatre Roya, WestmMinster.—This national establishment re- | 14th Dragoons ; Sir Andrew F. Baraard, G.C.B. and G.C.H. Colonel of 
THE PARADE GROUND OF THE HORSE GUARDS. opened for the season on Thursdsy night with the comedy of Anow | the Rifle Brigade, and Lieutenant-Governor of Chelsea Hospital. 
: ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : Your Own Aid, and a little original after-piece called Quite Dis- Lieutenant. Generals —Lord Seaton, G.C.B., G@.C.M.G., and G.C.H., 
It is a cold, rainy morning in November. The musical bells of the | gusted ; or, Sibby's Sibillations. Tie house was well filled, despite the | Colonel of the 26th Foot; Sir Alexander Woodford, K.C B. and G.C.M. 
celebrated clock of the Horse Guards have just sounded seven, and we unfavourable weather G., Colonel of the 40th Foot ; Lord Kaglan, G. C.B_, Colonel of the 53rd 
are almost within reach of the illuminated dial, upon the roof oF the An address was previcusly delivered, which had been written by Mr. | Foot, and Master General of the Ordnance; Sir James Macdonell, K 
Horse Guards, looking upon St James's Park. Enviable position! for) Dizzy, one of the managers. Its success was decidedly owing to the| C.B., K C.H., Colonel of the 71st Foot ; Sir James W. Sleigh, C.B., Col- 
here we are to see the curtain drawn up, and the first great act per~ | admirable manner in which it was spoken. It was impossible not to| onel of the 9th Dragoons; Sir Arthur B. Clifton, K C.B. and K CH. 
formed in that grand ceremonial which cannot be seen again until We | regret that the exquisite skill and grace with which it was given should | Colonel of the 1st Dragoons; the Earl of Cathcart, K.C.B., Colonel of 
have another Wellington. We can see, through the misty morning | have been bestowed upon a composition every way unworthy of such} the Ist Dragoon Guards; Viscount Hardinge, G. C. B., Colonel 
light, the tops of the trees fn St. James's Park ; and beyond the orpa- | advantages, and it is really from a feeling ot respect to the illustrious | of the 57th Foot, and General Commanding-in-Chief, the Hon. E.P. 
mental water the gas-lights in front of Buckingham Palace may be | artist who spoke this address, that we abstain from coupling the speech | Lygon. C.B., Colonel of the 13th Dragoons; J.M, Hamerton, C.B., 
discerned. Below us, upon the parade, we can make out large bodies | with a name justly endeared to the public. As soon as the ear had | Colonel of the 55th Foot; Sir George H. F. Berkeley, K.C B , Colo- 
of troops under arms Three battalions of the Foot Guards on our left | ceased to be gratified with the finished delivery of the address, and the| nel of the 85th Foot; "Sir George Scovell, K.C.B.,Colonel of the 
(as we look into ot ark), then a battalion of oe Regiment, in eye began to criticise it in print (copies were to be had in the house), | 4th Dragoons, and Governor of the Royal Military College; Sir Neil 
which the Dake of shgaag soo first served ; then a battalion of Royal | it was impossible not to see that it was a shallow and futile affair, in| Deuglas, K.C.B. and K.C.H., Colonel of the 78th Foot; Lord Sal- 
Marines; and, lastly, . — - the — Brigade, with their dark | which periods, and not ideas, were balanced, and in which information | toun, K.T., K.C. B. and G. C.H., Colonel of the 24 Foot 3] Henry 
uniforms, compose the eA ody of men drawn up in martia: array be- | was sought for in vain. We also regret to add that the house was Wyndham, Colonel of the 11th Hussars; Sir Edward Bowarter, K.C. 
fore us, dimly seen through the fog and mist of this cheegless, but me- | badly lighted, and that when the lights were turned on, the glasses | H., Colonel of the 49th Foot; Sir William M. domm, K C.B., Colonel of 
morable i teht. | oe cracked and flew in alldirections The slamming of the box doors, also, | the 13th Foot, Commanding-in-Chief in the East Indies; H. Ay eb 
M nay us, an Pte our rig . 18 — id y orares 9 tent, closed on all even during the address, was highly disgraceful even to the proverbially | Colonel of the 83d Foot; the Hon. Henry Murray, C.B., Colonel of the 
sides ro t eg egtio Sprencie all th car, to which has negligent servants at this theatre 7th Dragoon Guards ; Thomas Dalmer, C.B., Colonel of the 47th; Sir 
been a . poe t ao n containing . t vel -: — of Ar- fhe comedy commenced at the unusually early hour of five o'clock, | Hugh D. Ross, K C.B , Deputy Adjutant-General Royal Artillery; J. 
thur Du be = ington. is ee we + ae bg 1t, 10 & | but was not over until past nine. We decidedly recommend Messrs. | W. Smith, C.B, Royal Artillery ; Douglas Mercer, C.B., Colonel of the 
hearse, un " tt —— r- <a in the eg yet nom ez. | Derby and Dizzi to cut it. The first part of the piece was spoken by | 68th ; John Reeve; Sir Robert W. Gardiner, K.C.B , K.C.H., Governor 
The — : } ~— ay int e — perm ¥ a J ‘ ig » 08 | two young actors, new to London boards. One of them, Mr. Lovaine, | and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar. 
the night before th meaggh weir fe les epee ie it buildings in W hite~ | comes from the Northumberland theatre, where he recently superseded | .Mojor- Generals. —Sir Henry W. Rooke, C.B. and K.C.H.; Sir John 
ee owe lie side = ide . esd pss pow rcn ny Ppamg lied an old and valued artist, Mr. @ Grey, to the dissatisfaction of all who |G. Woodford, K.C.B., K.C.H.; Archibald Money, C.B., K.C., Colonel 
Paul's y & mes © a acting preperiy mae a one, . ~ saan eat _ 62 ey me ee yp oo at ene 
. . . ‘ . , own, t appears to have talent. e showy uniforms worn by both | C.B., K.H.; R. Eagerton, C B.; Sir W. Chalmers, C B., K.C.H.; &. 
bs » 2 andy aes — jpronroggy tJ gel » th Their were very inappropriate. -These actors produced a tolerable effect in| Beckwith, CB. ; Jc. Bouchier, K.C. Colonel 3d Dragoon Guards; T. 
o— oe " ip ad potent he oe Snag 2 By cg beside ey m4 the scene where, both being supposed to advocate the same cause, they | W. Taylor, C.B., Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Military College; 
Son Ge A. show trem eters ma | will Ae be in their A ang = a flatly contradicted each other. The prompter seemed wanting to his| L Arguimbau, C.B.; Sir Harry G. Smith, Bart.,G C B., Colonel Rifle 
oo eh het siuiena oiving on & taaihe Of tae quality per fy duty in this part of the performance The veteran Villiers was good Brigade ; F. Calvert, C.B.; H. Staveley, C.B.; Sir De Lacy Evans, 
The posi battalions before us are told to “stand at ease ;” and he ever as Marpivt, and elicited loud applause when be denounced the | K.C.B.; W. L Darling; Sir J. Thackwell, G.C.B. and K.H., Colonel 
hundreds set off in a run for the canteen. ‘The greater part of the noad tate of Virwn Grey; and he displayed a certain resolution which | 16th Lancers; A. Macdonald, C B., from R.A.; Lord James Hay; W. 
pour themselves into St. James’ Park, and run about to warm them. | Wwiean the audience. Mer. Walpole went through the heavy part of | Rowan, C.B.; J.8. Kennedy, C.B.; Lord Sandys; Sir u. Bowles, 
Thon” em lenion thats eiieinde anesebtin sed in omall telenaeler | 1 veed/e with conscientiousness, but clearly does not understand a joke | Lieutenant of the Tower; T. W Robbins, R. Macneil, from 78th; Hon. 
pe y ; “oo of Procker nt © ay eps . hegre: paaeneah pe anpeeions spereeier 3 we ay a K wh ¥ o ba yo ry Sir J. or ne 
: : ) c’y, iu which he used to be excellent—the scene where he might | K H.; W. Moore; Sir H. Floyd, Bart.; H. Somerset, 0.D., B21. > 
oattorn is now breaking. and we ca ate that the roots ofthe houses on | hae dage ao uch, when walking tuto the cabinet, wae very tame, ead | Siupeon, Leatenaat-Governor of Portsmouth; JF Lave, 0D. and 
of people The same may be said of the Treasury, the Admiralty and | p iden —- ~ me ie fog joke, his point a Mr. | K-H_, Lieut. Governor of Jersey; Hon. G. Anson; C.A F. Bentinck ; 
every other building looking upon the Park. The towers of Westminster so. es New peee played Mivian Grey, but it was rumoured in the house | Lord Hotham; Sir W. A. Clayton, Bart. ; Hon. G. Cathcart, Governor 
Abbey are looming in the distance. The water-fowl are sailing upon th poe * hot expected to perform that evening, and we would not, | and Commander-in-Chief of the Cape of Good Hope; J. Jackson, K H.; 
the ornamental water, and the distant gas lights are by degrees satin ith bie ty “ hard on his short. comings ; the bit where he taunts Plucky | E. P. Buckley; E. Byam; C. Yorke; B. Drummond. 
guished per be enc was given with the old spirit, but he seemed 
Day at last has broken, and the trees, the greensward, and the pa- Gialetene, ne the wok ine ing Hate plit pay ‘lished polyps ga! 
rade-ground seem alike saturated with the rain of the previous night ' ning Heteplit, was polished as ever, and 


the pleasantries of Young 
A carriage, with an escort of the Blues, approaches. It conveys the! hands of Mr. Osborne 























Wuy Mr. DuNBROWN coULD NOT GET INTO HIS OWN HOUSE — 
‘« Past twelve o'clock, and—oh! shame to the ripe manhood of fifty— 
é oe lost none of their point in the | Jeremy Dunbrown, his senses mufiled in strong — a 
: Be as RE or i : Mr. Christopher was very good as the bewil- | Let the truth be said, thougt ame fall upon Jeremy, Dun 
venerable es. oe ee: hy meoaa Meg ng ry his gallant companion dered clod-bopper, and his penitence, and * beuiae™ in wales Po, oe drunk ; yea, so dvank thst eed he Mad not that night ap- 

y yor ve Bes feal ! “hi i the D k “er 4 rot _— to-day in St. Paul's | his place, were deliciously true to nature. Cobden, in the Cotton Far-| proached his household go 1s, at the hour we write of, fast asleep; for 
Another arrival R t “ Ms e . -_ = “ee ridge, accowpanied by a bril | mer, played closely and tellingly. and his concluding menace was very | Jeremy, having the street-door key in his pocket, kept not the /ares 
liant staff His oye is —_ ak. - commend of the whole of the | effective. A new actor, named Ball, has the manner of a Methodist sitting up. Dunbrown was a bachelor; hence, it was his peculiar 
troops employed to- ai A loud an oe agee- voice is heard. * Fall in preacher, which, however, suited well with the part of Croak, but he | boast at the club, that he kept nobody waiting for him save the fleas. 
The bugles sound, an a instant the parade-ground is j tied with, | was too tedious over his papers, beside blundering the real point about | We have inferred that Jeremy wound not his way down Bishopsgate 
as it seems to us, isolate re cor — violently agitated, are his corn, which Cras foolishly fancies .Marp/ot has trodden on, whereas | alone. No: great is the beneficence of Bacchus, who numbers in bis 
flying to common aos AA } 008 2 witches of colours in active | it is his own clumsiness that hurts him. Ball did not see this, we think. | train thousands of little lacqueys, to sober eyes invisible, whose duty 
gyration—s concurrence of parti black globules, which at length | We must add that the tag was capitally spoken by Mr. Palmerston, who | it is to lead the votaries of their purple master safely home. The w®- 
precipitate pe aed wey a re ° . ack pe and se arlet coats. was loudly applauded for the capital humour with which he acknow- , ter-drinker could not see the jolly little satyr with its small kid hoofs 
__ The Duke of Cambridge, om & bay horse of the most perfect beauty, | ledged the perfect frankness of Iivian and Wheedle, but gently inti. | clattering along the stones of Bishopsgate, keeping Jeremy Dunbrows 
hes 6 pense c peop ge 8 ng napa ier soy i. He ee _ r should like to know what they meant "The fault of the | from posts and gutters—now steadying his right leg, now the ee 

‘ ’ surr¢ tm to receive | play is the deficiency of female interest, but th inging a vine o : im, ing bim back lest he fall v 
his directions. They are all well meee pow wear splendid uni- | personated by those stock artists, Swe acd oll Naderley Their eae See an See wiits cniiiac, end witeciog half words from 
: » and would make s fine opens di arl of Cardigaa, on his | terror at the supposed goblin, Cheaploaf, was very anile and natural. | the corner of his mouth, in acknowledgment of the benevolence. These 
left, has consented to serve as his acting Adjutant General; and Lord‘ The after- piece, (wu fe Disgusted, was a mere monologue by Mr. Sib-  bacchanal fairies, thousands though therefbe—for were there not, bow 
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frail mortals find the door /—are not distinguishable by the pro- 
ber; nor are they ‘o be seen by the smal! drinker, by the petty 
pers over a gill and thinks himself Silenus. No, no; a 
man must labour in many vintages to be worthy of such a tody-guard. 


would 


fane 5° ; 
rascal who sim 


ure the world thet Jeremy Dunbrown was that man. 
| ate Chded by his good genius, shu down the empty street, the 
Jas blowing, and the rain falling. At length Jeremy reached the 
ve rail that skirted his ancient home. * All's right,’ said Jeremy ; 
a as be spoke, the vinous fairy quitted its charge Lager: it in order 
to see safely to bis door the Reverend Doctor Magcum, at that moment 
uch debilitated by a recent argument at Alderman Bung’s on Hebrew 
mo __* All’s right,’ repeated Jeremy, and he laid his flattened palm 
against that consecrated piece of wood, his own house-door. ‘ All's 
right,’ and Jeremy, with a smile sent from his very heart, a smile 
ciekering in his soddened faee, drew from his right-hand breeches’ poc- 
ket the street door key. Ten mintes more, and Jeremy Dunbrown 
would be stretched between his household sheets. Jeremy, with the 
key in his hand, sought to turn the lock: it was very odd—very strange 
—rather annoying, but Jeremy could not find the key-hole. Jeremy 
smiled, growled with fixed teeth, scratched with the key all over the 
door, still—where was the key-hole? Then Jeremy stood as upright 
as circumstances would permit—coughed—and, grasping the key anew, 
made a reckless dash at the door, as if, trusting to the guidance of his 
govd genius, he hoped to find the aperture; when the key, struck by 
the violence from his hand, rang upon the door step, and Jeremy, mut- 
tering objectionable oaths, drop upon his knees and groped about 
the wet mud for the lost treasure. ‘It’s all right,’ said Jeremy, when, 
having searched for ten minutes, he again rose upon his legs with the 
recovered key, which—so greet was his presence of mind—he carefully 
cleaned with the tail of his coat. ‘Mud may clog the wards,’ said Je- 
remy, with, all things considered, superhuman sagacity. ‘ Now then 
—very droll—very odd,’ and Jeremy continued to scrape the key, as 
he thought, over every inch of the door—* exceeding odd—never knew 
such thing in born days—remarkable—strange to a degree—ha! ha! 
capital joke—capit—d——n the key!” Such was the broken soliloquy 
of Dunbrown, a8 he stood perspiring at hisown door. Again he paused 
from his toil—looked up tne s.reet, down it, and again resolved by one 
vigorous effort t> turn the lock. Again in silence did he run the key 
over the door ; breathlessly he searched for the desired opening ; then 
» his hand fell to his side, and on a sudden he stood convinced for once 
and for ever. ‘1 see it.’ cried Jeremy Dunbrown,—‘I see it—the dis. 
honesty of the times !—some d d thief has stolen the key-hole !’ "— 
« Cakes end Ale,” by Douglas Jerrold. 








Eviociums on THE DUKE; THEIR UNANIMITY.—The eulogistic 
opinions pronounced upon the departed warrior by the unanimous voice 
of the Prees must, we conceive, at this moment, be borne very vividly 
in the popular recollection. Among these opinions it may not be alto- 
gether uninteresting to particularize some—to collect all would be a 
task as laborious as it would be unnecessary. 

The Times called him ‘‘ the very type and model of an Englishman :” 
observing that the ‘‘actions of his life were extraordinary, but that 
his character was equal to his actions ” 

The Morning Chronicle commended him, because “* to flattery, as to 
misunderstanding, bis iron character was alike invulnerable ;” vlosing 
its remarks with the ejaculation, ‘* Peaceto the memory, and blessings 
on the name, of Arthur Duke of Wellington!” 

The Morning Herald applauded him ‘“ an avoidance of glitter and 
show, an indomitable perseverance, an unhesitating loyalty, and a con- 
stant reference of everything to the dictates of duty.” 

The Morning Post declared him to be ‘‘ among the honours and pos- 
sessions of which his country was truly and justly proud.” 

The Daily WVews said of him that ‘‘ the universal public will mourn 
one who has carried the military glory of England to a height which 
has seldom been equalled, never surpassed.” 

The Morning Advertiser called him“ the most popular man of his 
age;” adding, *‘ No man ever spoke of his Grace with other feelings 
than those of the greatest respect.” - 

The Standard, after almost exhausting the language of hyperbole, 
said truly, ‘One, and that the proudest ornament is to be added to 
his chaplet; his Grace's crowning victory gave to the world thirty 
geven years of peace.” 

The Globe very'pithily expressed itself in one passage thus : ‘‘ Every 
word of the Duke of Wellington fell like the strokes of a hammer, 
delivered directl~ on the nail’s head.” 

The Sun observed that—after the obsequies were celebrated—* The 
children of after generations will turn with emotions of reverence, 
not wholly, alas! unalloyed with those of regret, to that great 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s, beneath the dome of which will hence 
forth repose, side by side, the two most glorious warriors of the An 
glo-Saxon raee—England having wisely resolved to associate yet more 
intimately, by the contiguity of their illustrious tombs, the kindred 
renown of her Nelson and her Wellington.” 

The Examiner said very earnestly that “ it is for his great life rather 
than for his great deeds that affectionate homage now rises on all sides 
to his memory. 

The Observer remarked, that the determination of the Crown to ac 
cord to the remains of the hero national obsequies ‘‘ cannot be regarded 
as otherwise than a graceful and gracious admission of the Sovereign 


to all classes to take some share in the solemn proceedings, in which 


all feel as one, and in which all alike desire to participate.” 

‘The Weekly Dispatch said of the old warrior, ‘he had not outlived 
his service or his fame; and he dies when neither could have been much 
increased” —observing of him, moreover, ‘‘ in England he has long been 
looked upon as a piece of living history.”’ 

The Spectator remarked, that ‘‘ not one place alone will feel a sense 
of something gone that ought to be there; but in the main haunts, 
where all that is illustrious in our land assemble for business and for 
pleasure, there will the well-known face be missed, as something that 
a historic grandeur and serious interest to the scene and the oc- 

ion 

And so with all the journals of the United Kingdom, the expressions 
of respect and admiration for the memory of the Duke of Wellington 
have been cordial in their unaffected unanimity, and this we may add, 
not only with the journals of the United Kingdom, but with many of 


pe principal organs of public opiuion printed in other parts of Chris- 
nom. 





Raiway Cotiisions—PrevENTION oF Itt Errects.—The manifest 
danger of railway collisions has frequently and naturally suggested 
the inquiry, whether there is no method by which they may, as regards 
passengers and carriages, be rendered innoxious; and this important 
query leads to a consideration of the means by which vessels on the 
river, coming into contact with each other, are, to a limited extent, 
Protected oy using an article which is termed a fender, upon which a 
portion of the force of the collision is expended Whilst, in the opinion 
of some practical men, an invention of that description would not have 
& sufficiently resisting power to render it useful as for railway purpos- 
*s, it would nevertheless appear that it is not impossible to construct a 
fender of adequate resisting capabilities to absorb any force that might 
be directed against it. This opinion is forme i after an inspection of 
the working model of a fender recently patented by Mr. A T. Forder, 
of Leamington; where it was exhibited on Saturday last to a select 
number of gentlemen, including tbe local Magistracy. Before describ- 
ing this invention, and to enable the reader clearly to uuderstand the 
principle of its construction, we will observe that the mode in which a 
ee wards off the danger of a blow is by gradually absorbing its 
ae or, in other words, by possessing a resisting power exercised 

y degrees, and which should be equal to that of the blow which iten 
Counters. The improved fender consists of two parts, one called the 
striker, and the other the receiver. The striker is formed of a plate 
of metal, into which a number of strong bars of steel of different lengths 
are fastened, The receiver is a similar plate with apertures, over 
Which are placed pieces of spring steel, the centres of which corres. 
yes With those of the bars in the striker. The two bars are then 

xed t6gether, so that the latter may slide towards the receiver, and 
2 bar of the striker be exactly opposite the centre of its antagonis- 
bo steel plate. One fender is intended to be fastened to each end of 
every carriage. As the striking bars are of different lengths, aud pro 
Se ardingly from the plate, it is manifest that upon the centre part 
conn’, Plate being struck the bars will successively bend and break its 
fonder e spring plate ; and if there are a sufficient number of them, the 
me er will absorb the whole of the impelling force, and, in case of a 
iam collision, stop the train without injury to passengers or carriages, 
the oo as the whole of the blow will have been expended in breaking 
. ‘FP ates. The force of the collision conveyed to the carriages will be 
ee wan & succession of slight blows, each of itself sufficient to injure 
rail n The working model exhibited om Saturday consisted of a 
thirts 3 five feet high at one end and three inches at the other, being 
b roe in length, and forming an inclined plane or fall of one in 
* “pon the highest position of the rails were placed two carriages 





fitted up with glass windows, and in all respects similar to first and | mensed the iets 


second class railway conveyances; at the end of each was appended @ 
model fender of the above description ; and upon a given signal, the , 
train, each carriage of which weighed about sixty pounds, ran down | 
the rails against a block placed at the bottom. The result of the colli- 


sion or blow was that the plates in the fender were nearly all broken, | 
; 


whilst the carriages remained perfectly uninjured. There was neo vi- 
sible recoil, and the train was brought to a dead stand in an instant. — 
Aris’s Birmingham Gazette 


War Constr uTés AN Earntruquaxe.—There bas been lately some 
— in the North, which everybody seems to think was an earth- 
quake. 
being struck by the mildnees and variety of the indications which have 


been accepted as proofs of the occurrence of an earthquake. The Times | 
says ‘* Our correspondent, who resides at Jericho. was awakened by a | 


eculiar trembling sensation. All his joints appeared to be loosened.” 
e were not aware that our contemporary ever sent any of its corre- 
spondents to Jericho, and, though we have heard occasionally of * the 


Times being out of joint,” we never heard of the 7'imes newspaper, or | 


any of its correspondents being in that predicament. ‘ At Seacombe 
& gentleman was so much shaken while asleep,” that, on awaking, he 
didn’t know what to make of it. Perhaps the gentleman had overslept 
nimself, and the shaking wos administered to wake him up. He, how- 
ever, prefers to take an earthquakerly view of the matter 

Mr. Donaldson, of Gloucester Place, Eige Hill, says, with reference 
to a noise, ‘* At first 1 thought it was occasioned by the cat.” On se- 
cond thoughts, not exactly seeing how the cat jumped, he jumped, him- 
self, to the conclusion that it was an earthquake. 

Mr. Beauchamp, of Bootle, finds his clock stopped, and sends up the 
fact as evidence of an earthquake. 

A gentleman at Toxteth Park wakes “ quite bewildered.” He looks 
at his watch, and finding that it is half past 4, he supplies further evi- 
dence of an earthquake 

Another gentleman in Toxteth Park finds his bed swinging like a 
cradle, and ‘‘ some people next door jumped out of bed¥—a piece of 
neighbourly sympathy there is some difficulty in accounting for. Ne- 
vertheless, it all goes to prove an earthquake. 

Mr. Chadburn ‘‘ heard a noise as if a heavy person was walking 
aeross the room. He raised himself in be: at once,’ and wrote to the 
papers to confirm the rumour of an earthquake. 

r. Wood seems to have been in a most absurd state of mind. The 
wooden rings on his bed rattled. His first impression was that ‘a boy, 
who slept overhead, had fallen out of bed.” But his next impression 
was that there had been an earthquake. 

Captain Greig, head constable,‘ heard his earthenware shaken about 
and rattled. He got up, fancying some one had broken inte the house, 
called up the man on duty at the station, and examined the roof of the 
building to see that no person was there.”’ Finding there was no per- 
son there, he went to bed again with the comfortable conviction that it 
was only an earthquake. 

The reasoning faculties of those who felt the shock seem to have been 
rather oddly affected, for the logis displayed on the occasion is of the 
very lowest order. For instance: *‘ A manufacturer, feeling his bed 
shake, came to the conciusion that a servant in a room above had been 
seized with a fit.” Why he should have drawn such an inference is 
not very clear to us, but, finding himself mistaken, he admitted his 
error, and pronounced the affair to have been a case of earthquake 
Even the dogs are dragged in as witnesses, and the fact that some dogs 
trembled is cited as a proof of this mild earthquake, which seems to 
have announced itself. by shaking curtains, imitating the sound of 
jumping cat, swinging beds, stopping a watch, intimidating a few dogs, 
gna loosening the limbs of an unfortunate correspondent who had been 

lready sent to Jericho.— Punch. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 206 


White. Black, 
1 RtoK @ch | Kt to Kt (best.) 
2. Qto K B6 ch RK (from K2 to Kt 2 (best) 
3. R tke Ki ch. | K tke K (best.) 
4 Qtw Q ech. K to R 2. 
5, Kt to Kt5 ch K to RS. 
6 QwREéecb. | Rw KZ 
7. Kt tks R checkmate. 

—— oo 


Tur Sea Serpent.—The coming to life again of this slippery mon- 
ster has been already chronicled. Here is an extract from an officer's 
letter, written between the Cape and Madras. ** You will be surprised 
to hear that we have actually seen the great sea serpent, about which 
there has been so much discussion. Information was given by a sailor 
to the captain just as we were going to dinner. I was in = cabin 
at the time, and from the noise and excitement I thought the ship was 
on fire. I rushed on deck, and on looking over the side of the vessel I 
saw a most wonderful sight, which I shall recollect as long asI live. His 
head appeared to be about 16 feet above the water, and he kept moving 
it up and down, sometimes showing his enormous neck, which was 
surmounted with a huge crestin the shape ofasaw It was surrounded 
by hundreds of birds, and we at first thought it was a dead whale 
Hie left a track in the water like the wake of a boat, and from what 
we could see of his head and part of his body we were led to 
think he must be about 60 feet in length, but he mightbe more. The 
captain kept the vessel away to get nearer to him, and when we were 
within 100 yards he slowly sunk into the depths of thesea. While we 
were at dinner he was seen again, and a midshipman took s sketch of 
him, of which I will send you a copy.” 





Hoov’s DesiGn For HIs own Tomustone.—The Atheneum says :— 
An anecdote has been communicated to us on sufficient authority,— 
which may furnish a hint of some kind to those who have the mane 
ment of the Hood monument,—or which, at any rate, it is well that 
they should know. Before he died, Hood made a sketch for his own 
monument,—which sketch is still in existence. It consists of a equare 
tablet, on which a figure of himself is reclining. A plain moulding 
surrounds it,—and the simple legend is :— 

HE SANG THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 





How r. Kix Map Evernants —A splendid elephant, belonging to 
the court, was killed at the royal villa of Stupinigi, near Turin, re- 
cently, in consequence of its or. shown symptoms of madness. It 
appears that, in consequence of illtreatment, he had some time 
seized his keeper by the waist, and hurled him to a height of nearly 
100 feet, by which he was killed. After this it was not deemed advis- 
able to let him out of his stable again. This made him melancholy, 
and no one could venture to him but the widow of his keeper 
To prevent further misfortune his death was decided on, and effected 
by the fames of charcoal. Many eminent members of the faculty wit- 


id 


| who readily 
It may have been something of the sort, but we cannot help | y Gave the ane 


| well as he did; 
| —** My boy, I am afraid I have done 
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of the gas through the panes of the windows looking 
His agony was violent, but short, a 
——_ 





into his stable 


Tue Divrenence serween Ruces awp Reasons —When Horne 
Tooke was about fourteen or fifteen years old, at Eton, in construing 
* passage in a Latin author, the Master asked him why some ordinary 


| Construction, the rule of which was very familiar, obtained in the pas- 
| 


| voked b 
| punishment which he received with perfect sang froid and without a 


sage. The pupil replied he did not know, on which the Master, pro- 


y his ignorance or perverseness, caused him to be flogged, a 
murmur. The Master then put the question to the next boy in the class, 
; wer, whatever it was, as laid down among the 
common rules in the Eton Grammar. The Master said, “ Take bim 
down—a blockhead,” on which Horne burst into tears, which the Mas- 
ter observing as something not readily intelligible, exclaimed, ** Why, 
what is the meaning of this ?”—Horne replied, “I knew the Rule as 

but you asked me the Reason, which I did not know,” 
; vi zen some wrong. I will make the 
est reparation I can,” and, taking down a Virgil from his bookcase, 
he subscribed it as a presentation copy with his own name, and pre- 
sented it to Tooke, at the same time taking him back to the class and 
restoring him to the place he had apparently lost 





TALLEYR Ann's Wir. —When unlooked-for political changes were very 
frequent in Paris, and some one asked the impenetrable statesmen 
what he thought of it.—* Why (he replied), in the morning, | believe: 
in the afternoon, I change my opinion ; and in the evening | have no 
Opinion at all.”"—And, a propos, bis parrying in this style was carried 
to perfection, as when an inquisitive quidnunc, who equinted, and was 
asking how he thought certain measures would go, was answered * com. 
me vous voyez ;” and another example, less, if at all known — A council of 
the Ministry having sat three hours upon some important question, an 
eminent nobleman met Talleyrand as he came from the meeting, and 
asked ** Que s'est il passé dans ce Conseil ?” to which the witty diplo- 
matist diily answered, “ T'rois heures!” 





TANTED «@ Situation es Housekeeper, by « lady who thoroughly underetande her 
business mors been accustomed to the care of Children, She would heve no 
objections to combine the duties of Governess and Housekeeper 


Please address Box 504 L. P. 0. Dee, 1l—It. 








NOVELLO'S CHEAP MUSIC, 389 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


7ALUABLE LIBRARY WORKS ( English School.) —Boyee’s Collection of Cathedral 
Music; Vocal Score, 5 vole 85 i oyce’s own Services end Anthems, 4 vole, eu 
Bennet # Cathredra’ Music, 62,50—Clera Whitteld’s Services and Anthems, 4 vuls, > 
t ro Ve 30 Select Anthems and Burial Service, 2 vole , 815 —Cireen’s Anthems, 2? vole ‘ 6is 
— Kent's Services and 20 Anthems, 2 vo's,, $8 75-- Same in octavo. 84—The Moiett Soctoty’s 


Publications, 3 vole 815 75—Novello’s Cathedral Choir Book, 2 vole,, 810, of octavo 
75 Purceli’s Sacred Music, 4 vois , 65) W—Kimbeult's Cathedra) Services, | vol., 610 % 
" 2 yee of English Sacred Music, gratis, or post free 2 cents 
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J. ALFRED NOVELLO, %90 Broadway, New York 





C. &. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 


No. 35 Wall Street, 
CHRISTOPHER © HOURNE, 
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G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
PICTURES FROM ST. PETERSBURG, 
HY FOWARD JERMANN 


Translated from the original German, by F. Herdman. Forming Vol. XX1! of Putoam’s 
Semi-moothly Library. Puper, 25c ; clotq, We 

Thisis a new work, ¥ritten with great epirit, prcrating aeveries of Sketches of lif and 
manners tn the Russian Capital. It is considered the best oook on the subject that hae yet 
appeared, 


NOW READY. 
1. 
ROMANCE OF STUDENT'S LIFE ABROAD, 
By Ricnann B. Kimeaur, Beq., Author of “ 8. Leger,” ke 


«© Here. there and everywhere, the author gives exhibitions of Passionate and Romantic 
Power "—London A henaum., 1 


Seventh Edition of 
ST. LEGER. OR THE THREADS OF LIFE 
By the same Author. 


“The author is entilied to the gratitude of al) ciating and serious minds 
chapter in the human heart uokhnown to such writers as D 

“st. Leger is without «# prototype in English Meratare, 
undeniable power.” — Tribune. 


He reveals a 
lichens and Baiwer.”—1at. Werld. 
li le a work of originality and 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE WORKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY 
Have just published the following attractive and unexceptional Works for the young : 
1 A DAY OF PLEASURE. A Story forthe Young By Mra.Myrtle. Quarto, hand- 
somely iflostrated, 8'. Coloured plates, giro 
U. THE SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK, Containing 50 Iustrations, 4... 81 
1. A TREASURY OF PLEASURE BOOKS for Young Children. With over to 


illustrations. lémo 


* 
IV. PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY. Simple Stories for Young People 


By Mra. 
Harriet Myrtle. “4to ileetrated &\. The eame, coloured, 61: + 
Vv. HOME AND ITS PLEASURES. Simple Stories for Young People. By Mre. Har. 
riet Myrtle. 4to, Hlestrated, 8), The same, coloured uM 


jet Myrtl : 
VI. CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTH. By Alice B. Neal, 16mo, illas- 
ated, 75 cents 
VIL LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PUNCHINELLO, and other Tales. 12mo, with 
106 iNustrations,75 cente; gilt edges, 1. 

Vill, GOOD IN EVERYTHING, By Mrs. Barwell. Square 16mo, \iuetrated, ete, 

IX. UNCLE HAKVEY’S TALES OF HOME AND ORKIGN SCENES. lémo, 
luetrated, 50 cents 
. X. UNCLE HARVEY'S TALES OF THE COUNTRY. lomo, illastrated, % cents 

Xf. POPULAR TALES FROM FaiRY LAND, Transisted from the German of WiL- 
helm Hauff by G. P.Quackenhoss A.M. Iilustrated by tirr, 12m, cloth, extra, 62 1% cw. 
XII. SUSA « PINDARWS STORY BUOK, Containing Fireside Fairies and Midsummer 
Fave. Numerous lijustrations, |6mo0, Cloth, 8'. ‘ 
XU. OTTO'S THEASURY OF STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Numerous Ib 
lustrations, lf mo. cloth, 62 cents, 

XIV. FOOTSTEPS TU NATURAL HISTORY. l6mo, Mlustrated, 
Yo cen. 

XV.NUT CRACKER AND MOUSE KING. Translated from the German of Hauf- 
man, by Mrs. St, Simon. L6mo, illustrated, cloth, © cents 

XVI. WINTER EVENING RECREATIONS. 16me, illustrated, clotl! 0 cents 

XVII. THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE and Seven Wonders of the World. 
By A. D. Jones. i6mo cloth, * cents, 

XVILL THE WINTER EVENING STORY BOOK. Comprising Stories of Adventure 
by Sea end Land; Domestic Tuies, ke sto, cloth, ustrated,75 cents 

A greater variety of entertaining, instructive and elegant Juventio fooks, has seldom 
been offered in one collection. They have been prepered with the utmost cere, are unex 
ceptionable in sen\iment, sod are written in 6n excellent maaner for youth, Their Con 
tents are humourous, pathetic and moral 


By Uncle Harvey 








KNICK-KNACKS, FROM AN EDITOWS TABLE, 
D. APPLETON & CO, NO. 200 BROADWAY, 


HAVE JUST PURLISHED— 


-KNACKS—From an Editor's Table—by L. Gaylord Clarke, Ecitor of the 
“ Cb ee Beacons, with original illu trations; one volume, 12mo, hendeom ely 
° 2. 

ee ee tof this work was balled with the most hearty applause by the press 
in every sectiun of the Union, and ite plan cordialiy commended by some of the beet lite 
minds in thee untry. A few notices are sopended ; vary 

“] have often thought it « great pity that the eallies of bumor, the entertaloing or amue- 
ing incidents, acd the wechers of tender pathos, that are so frequently to be met with In the 
gostin of the Krickerbock +r, shvuld be comparatively lost emong the multitudinous leaves 
of n Magazine.”—Warhington Irving. p 

“ A very epicurien fesst, ¢ f the richest and delotiest, cu'led with the most sedulous 
and pi. est discrunization. Itisa colection of laxuriee such s# wae never before pad ty a4 
Americas soil; «nd thousaeds, when they hear of it, will be ready to @reet their favorite 
surveyer, with old Chancer’# impressivle, Ah benedicite! Ab benedicite "—Dally Trib, 

«A various and pleasant companion for the rail car, the steamboat, and the fireside, and 
the news efits publication will be“ gied tidings” to every lover of good things.—Morwict 
(Cons. ' Tribur e. 





D. APPLETON &€CO. 
Publish this Week, a New Volume of the “ Popular Library” 


SECOND SERIES OF ESSAYS from the London Times, 1 vol. i6mo. cloth. & cents. 

This volume includes Papers Historical, Biographical and Critical, with sketches of the 
chief Literary characters of England of the day —the Tennyeons, Dickenses, Cariisien, Thack- 
erays, Kingsleys,. Among ite topics are Australia, the Arctic expedition, Uncle Tom's Ca- 


c. 
Ss JUST 18eUED (6 THIS seRIEA. 

A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY and MEN'S WIVES. By Wm. Thackeray. LIVES 
OF WELLINGTON and PEEL, from the London Times. STORIES FROM BLACK- 
WOOD, HUC’S JOURNEY THROUGH TARTARY, &e. POOLP’S LITTLE PEDLING-~- 
TON and cther attractive Books, on superior paper. in neat volumes, at 50 cents each 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. A series of Portraits of Disti emale Bove. 
reigns. Drawn and engraved by the most eminents Artists. With Biographical and Histo. 
rical Descriptions, from Agnes Strickland. 1 vol, imp. @vo, elegantly bound In morocco, 
$10: do. colored pintes, ¢15; do, with oval painting Ste in centre oe 

‘A beautiful edit.on, large type, in ten volumes, Ts OMAS MOORE'S COMPLETE POE- 
TICAL WORKS. (col himeei(.) with new Prefaces and Revisions, and tw 
Steel Illustrations 16 vols. i6mo, cloth, $7 50; half calf, extra §$i4. Calf, extra, |. 

BASIL: A gory of Modern Life, by Collins, suthor of “ Antonina,” &e., 
vol. 12mo 

Ove of the most interesting and classically written stories of the day. 


kel 





ro® LIVEKPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, 
Joseph J. Cometock —This Date TG gy nis Le be pe hed ay 7 

on constey. Bacsuber 1m, pas. ai 12 o'clock, M.,from ber dock at the foctof Vansl # 
re : - the Post Office 


must 
tor or comfort, 
ts EDWARD K. COLLINS ss Wall otr: ot 





All letters and papers te 
—s Of passage pevthgunee 
“Phe Sieame: ARCTIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sil on the Lith of December, 
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Cie Albion. 

















NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J.8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 


1. CAP-SHEAF: A FRESH BUNDLE. By Lewis Myrile. 1 vol 12mo. 1. 
li CHEVALIERS OF FAANCE By H.W. Herbert. Lt vol. L2mo. $1 2. 
Ll. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Carolice Chesebro. | vol I2mo. 
IV. REGAL ROME, an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman. | vol. 
Vv DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the 
- Ori ginal Narrauives of Marqu tte, Allouez, Membre, Heonepin, and Acastase Douay 
by John G shea; with « fac em le of the newiy discovered Map of Marqueue. tyro. 
vi fue vo ro7 ‘by J. V. Haatington; author of “ Lady Alice,” “ Alban," &c. 12n0 
Vit Coir ARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN 
AND ANIMALS. By James W. Redfield, M.D, with 530 Illustrations. | vol. tvo 


oth. 82 
vill. ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick,M.A. 2 vols 
ma. clot sl) 
1™ Pa ILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by Ansene Hovussave, Author of “Men 
and Women of the léth Cenwury.” With beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire 
and Madame de Parabere, 2 vols. i2mo. cloth, $2” 
X. MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES. —!2mo. cloth, 


iM, 

x! Site MASTER BUILDER; Or Life ata Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum- 
merfield; or Lifs one Farm.” One vol. i2mo. cloth 1. 

XU. HAGAR; A Romance of To-day. By Alice Carey, author of “Clovernook.” “Lyra 
and other Poems” ke. second edition, | vol i2mo. 

XIIT, HALLECK’s POETICAL WORKS, Only complete edition, !2mo. $i 

XIV. KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. 
12meo. 8! 24. 

XV. TAENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS 75cenrs. 

XVI. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Wiathro ackworth Praed. 61. 

KVI{ BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. By W. Hall, M.D. $1. 

XVUIL CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND, By Herbert. 61 25 

XIX LYRA andother Poems By Ace Carey. 75 cents. 

KX 14A: A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 

XXi LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James $1 25. 

XXil TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY (Palezky.) 8 25. 

XXiil. M@N AND WOMEN OF THE XVillta CENTURY [Houssaye}. 2 vols. $250 

XXIV. THE @O0OK OF BALLADS. Kdited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents, 

XXV. AYTOUN'’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTIsd CAVALIERS. $1. 

ZXVI. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev, & H Chapin SO cents. 

XXVIL WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. g| 25. 

XXVIII, CLUVERNOOK. By Alce Carey §&). 

XKIX. DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 8! 25, 

KXKX. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson §1 25. 

XXXl. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols., each $2. 

In Press: 
I. NAPOLEON IN EXIL¥; Or, A Voice from %, Helena. By B. FE. O'Meara 
11. SPERCHES AND — OF KT. HON. THOMAS BABINGTON MA- 
CAULAY, 2 vols 25 
Il. THE SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, &c., OF HON. W. H. SEW- 
D. 3 vole tve, 

1V. MARMADUKe WYVIL, an Historical Romance of 1651. By Henry W. Herbert. A 
new edition, revised by the Author, In one vol $1 25. 

Vv. THE PURITANS OF NEW &NGLAND. an Hostori 
Witeheraftt’ By Henry W. Herbert. Inone vol. $1 25 

VI. SONGS OF THE SEASONS, and other Poems. By James Liner, 


cal Romance of the days of 





IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 


DISCOVERY has recently been made by Da Wueecer, of No. 08 Barclay Street, 
(who has been many years in extensive practice as an Oculist ia New York,) by 
which Piles can be effectually aod almost instantly eradicated, without pain or imposing 
restraint from business. He le enabled, ta proof of remaraable cures effected, to give 
reference to gentlemen holding exalted positions in socte'y 
Persons residing in the country, on describing to Dr. Wheeler (by letter post paid) the 
length of time they have suffered from Plies. can be success ‘ully treated by him. 
Nov. 6—5m. Office hours from eight o'clock, a M.totwo Pp Mm 


AMERICAN PACKET LINB FOR AUSTRALIA. 


rue fine fast ealling coppered and copper-fas'ened ship * LOUVRE will sall as 2od 
shiv of thie Line, on ber regular day, the | 5th December. for PORT PHILIY ami SYD- 
NEY. The Louvre will be fitted up ina novel and superior maner, #0 asto give an ample 
Saloon for the sole accommodation of the parsengers, leaving the berths free from the 
asusl objections of passenger ships, thereby insuring a comfortable and pleasant voyage 
Patent Ventilators ore applied w thisesip, An Experienced Surgeon ite on board, Her 
Saloon be ween decks te nearly Sfeet high. (HF Prices are low 
Por Freight aod Passage, apply to 
C.L. BLANCHARD & Co., 41 Burling Slip, orto 
THOS. & WINSLOW, 50 South street, 


Or tw the OF FICE OF THE AMERICAN PACKET LINFE, Ne. 70 Nassau street. 


LIFB OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
I ANIEL WEBSTER and HIS COTEMPORARIES. By C.W. March. 1 vol. 12mo., 
witha Portrait. Price 
The most compiete and accurate, as it certainly isthe most polished and interesting 
biography of Mr. Wevster that haa yet been wiitea —Courler and Hoquirer 
The rea intel ectual contests in which he has been engaged, are graphically desc rived. 
—Cincinnall Chronicie 
The work |e valuabie as well as tnteresting. Itcontaias mach of anecdote and personal 
biatory, nsver before recorded. The book is prefaced by what we think will generally be 
the best published portrait of Mr. Webater —springfie d Kepu ‘ican, 
The accoust of Mr. Webster's early history te the fullea. ond best that has ever been 
writien, and is so referred to by Mr EB rerett.—Boston Traveller. 
Third Edition of Headiey’s New Work, 
THE LIVES OF WINFIELD SCOTT, and ANDREW JACKSON. By J.T. Headley, 
1 vol, :2mo, with portraits 
Mr H. »as broughito the volame before us the same vigorous and earnest atyle, the 
@ame tact In seizing upon prominent points, and the avune stirring description of batue and 
etrugg le that give such 4 fascination to his o her works —Providence Journal. 


Will be ready early !s November, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SOOTT, Bart. By Donald McLeod, author of Pynnahurat 
bie Wanderings and Ways of Thinking L vol. l2mo with Vortra 3 
To write a true Bio phy, a history of the ana life, and to do eo faithfu'ly and lov 
ingly. telling only w he lived, loved eajoyed sorrowed, atruggied and died bravely, 
without ava:ysie or criliciem of Wie author, ia ali that is abempted ia this work Preface, 


EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 
OREIGN EXPRESS, io oost ection w ith ADams & Co’s Great American Express 





19 Wau Street, New York . & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
wranches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parte of the 
world. The Collection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Draits, ke, and the transaction, by 
efficivot counsel, of the len business conn ‘cted therewith, Drafts furnished, for larger, 
emal! sume, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Lreland, Leuere of Credit lesued in Fnygiand, which are cashed in the principal Cities o 


the United States, Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every European 
Gteamer and losured at (he lowest rates, and al) private and confidential business transacted 
with fidelity and dispatch. 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Straat 
THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APSRIEPNT 


AS obtalaed among Physicians generally, has drawa from an eminent and very disiin 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following (¢stimontal oft 
@eriie: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. , ad 
jy _ From Compe T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, ke, r 
“| have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medic 
ted me, and am happy to bear my testimony in fe favour. ficine which yOu pre 

* It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
@leasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient. 

“ Ln those cases where there ts an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producin 
éhe asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Selizer Ap erient’ i. 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxtous i 
ehiidren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 

t Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. To versone visiting or residing in warm climates, it wil! prove a medicine of muct 
value. The facility with which tt may be administered, and the elegant manner in which ti 
@ offered to the public, give itaciaim to general notice which lis intirinale merite fully sup- 
port.” | Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M.D 

New York, March lat, 1048. No. 68 Warren street, N 'Y 

fo Mr. James Tarrant.” : i : med 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retall, by JAMES TARRANT, Drugegt 
a. No ies Grocnwich ctrest, corner of Warren, Ii. ¥. geist and Apotheca. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way, 100 William et. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. BE. M. Carey, Charieston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Go. 40 Canal at., Now Orleans, and by ibe principal druggists turoughout the United Staies 
anes 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 236, Co anill, London 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
The leading princtpies of this dice are, Moderate and Equitable t F 
eech clase of risk. —Anouai Division of profits. " Rates of premium ter 
The Equitable Fire Uifice will by a constant analysts of lta own experience fro 
G@me, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justily. ; vba antes 
With this view an anoual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one motety, or fly percent, of the neu excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whoee policies have been in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the labilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitle C 
to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. , nuns aanané, 
jo charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses mad rithout 
atiesienes disaunes y @ good without 
Ageacive are esiadlished (hroughout the Celontes. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS LIN LONDON. 


Hugh Croft, Chutes Beceth a 
John Shaw, Edw. S. Symes ¥ a » Sewnea, 
Jobn Moss Ra! ph Gough, A.C. Barclay 
Augustus Vigne, Cle seat Tador ; 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Luan, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque. J. Pre 
Montreal ’ ham, ion. W. Morris, Be.j Holmes, J @. Me 
: Kenzie, E. 8. Fabre, A.J. Galt, Toeodore Hart 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. C d, T. — 
Halifax, N.S. { Piper). concn tte TC. Kinnear, H. 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B H R.F. Regen, W Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack 
J.V. Tourear WJ. Starr, Ment.” 
Bt.Jobe’s, Newfoundland { 4:4, Grieve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hor T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson 
Hon. Charlies Heasicy, Thomas Dawson, ; 
L. W. Gall, Avent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B.M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Ofice—Monrrear. 


Charlottetown, P. F. le 
land 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan ot a Public Subscription Library, both for 
reference and circulatiun, with Reading and News Rooms, where « iiberal selection 

of Foreign and Domestic Ne wepapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. 

The collection is one of the largest in this country, and is constanuy increased by the 

addition of the best reeding of the dey. 

The terms, privileges, kc. will be cheerfully furnished at ‘he Library, 


THE LIVERPOOL, AND LONDON 
PIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. % Wall Street. 

Authorized Capital 22,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars 
PAID UP CAPITAL... ceee-eee eceecces £20) 0 | Surecus and Resgaven Funp......£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dellars. 
‘THIS Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by 


holding the required number of shares.) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
Risks, settie all losses and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and 


the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
James Baown, Esq, Chairman. 
Francis CoTTenet, keg , Deputy Chairman. 
Gronce Barciay, Esq. Josern Gaittarn, Jr, Esq Zz. F. Sanperson, Esq 
C. W. Fanner, Eeq. Mortimer Livincstow, Esq. | ALex. Hamicton, Jr., Esq. 
Wiittam 8. Wetmore Esq. 
Avex. Hamitton, Jr. , Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PEt, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
Sin Tuos. Beanann Biacn, Bert..M.P. Apvam Hopeson, Esq. 
Samvuet Hy. Tompson, Eaq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Joseru Horney, Esq., Chairman. 

Tromas BrockeLeank, Esq., Josern Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William Earle, George Holt William Nichol, 

Thos. Steuart Uladetone, George Hal) Lawrence, Charles Saunders, 
George Grant, Hapold Littledaie, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, WH lini Lowe, John Swainson, 
Francis Haywood. Alexancer Macgregor, Jes. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 
Swinton Bourt, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WituiaM Ewart, Evq., M.P., Chairman 
Gronce Frevericx Younc, Eeq,m P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown. Esq, M.P | Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsunby, 
Sir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. / James Hartley ine Joho Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster Exq., M.P. | Ross D. Mangies. Esq., M.P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
seymour Teulon, Esq. 
Swinton Bout, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’'y. Bensamin Henverson, Esq., Resident Sec’ry 





. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 storiing, or $3,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1852 
“A Savines Bane ror THe Wipow anp THE OnrHan.” 
This Life Assurance Society naving deporiteda 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000 
In United States Stocks and New York State Stocks with 'he COMPTROLLER OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK in accordance with the state law, wiil receive proposals tor 
Insurance on Lives at their Geoera! Agency, No.7. Wall street, New York, and at their 
different Agencies throughout the State, 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra pre- 
miam. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 


Medical Examiners in attendance daily atl o'clock, P.M 
Pamphieta setting forth the advantages of this Cowpany can be on application at the 
office, No. 7, Wall etree, 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK 


George Barclay, 
James Boorman, 
Joba J. Palmer, 
Samuel 8. Howland, 

John G. Holbrooke, | 


C. ¥. Habiect, 
F.C. Tucker, 
A. G. Siout, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Robert J. Dillion, 
Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8S. 8. KEENE. 


e C.E. HABITCH, General Agent. 








THES NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at cu 
of premiun as guarantees safety to the Office. af te Cm Saws we 
Policies wi)! herealter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of bis first 


premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one balf of the 
anvual pei ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise 
nor Will the policy (the only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 


loan will be endorsed thereon 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value 

Applicants are not c \arged for the Medica’ Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies, 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


z, Elilottson, M.D., F.R.S. Clement Tabor, John Raweon 
;. 8 Symes Hugh Croft, | r ; 
Joseph Thompsor A. ©. Barclay, —ae 
Charles Benneit, | Thomas Nicoll, | 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Montreal B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 


Halifax, N. S. j Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 


Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H Pryor. 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 


R. #. Hazen, WY Wright, E. Allise 
Bt. John, N. B. Gray, W. Jack. E. Allisen, Hon J. H. 
W.. J. Starr, Agent. 


, . H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J.C ly. 
8. John’s, Newfoundland ; Hon. C F. Bennett, N. Sten? Hon. J. Noad 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MontTreat. 








THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The 


Liverpool and Philadelphia steams Lo r 
ou ua Steamship inpany lute: i he w 
follo A ‘ t pany iutead Salling their ne steamships 





FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
















City of Manchester,. ....0..cses03- Saturday Ras 35 
SPR NOE, woe ods caved: Sndvust donelexndeal penrdey,, Was 2 
City of Manchester, ...cecseccccccccece , .y, Jan. 6 1258 
> 1 ; eos Tt y, Jan. » 1858. 
City Of GinOZOw, ..cccccssecsecccecs eiasncnese «-Thureday, Feb’y 3 “ 
City of Manchester, .....cccccscesssece o.eeecees Thuraday, Mar. 3 
City Of Glaagow,..scocrccccecscccrveccesecs renee Thursday, Mar. 30“ 
FROM LIVERPOOL, 
yd ¥ Manchester, ....... ereeeeres eevecccece Wednesday, Dec. 8, 1852. 
LV Of GiusZOwW, ....-sse.esevscevcccececes »-. Wednesvay, Jan. 5) 1853. 
City of Manchester, ........006 evesccees seco Wednesday Feb. 2 on 
City of Glasgow, ... eecseeessescess. Wednesday, Mar a 
City of Manchester, ........... Scececess »Wedoesday, Mar. 3[ “ 
Rates of Passage from Pailad cio ia:—Saloon er state rooms, 8. j i i 
rooms. 3o>; infurward state rooms, 89) luc aa gaan 4 om 


ing Provisioas and sieward’s fees. For 


THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Plece, N. ¥ 
or No.9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. aa 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Ager eC 
A limited number of third class passan “Fi i rte 


$30 from Liverpool—found with ansengore will be takea at $20 from Philadelphia, and 


freight or passage apply to 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
MVHE GLASGOW ad “Ww or ore 
Sioa COW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
“ GLASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 40 horse power, Roge . 
\ - Wer, ROBERT Crate. Commander is appointe 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 15th of January next, at tb ties nee 
Passage Mon am 4 rat Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms) ; ° e $90 00 e 
o do. (Midshi 75 U0. 
Second do. ae: oa ee 45 
Steward 6 ne] ‘ 
Ne steerage passenvers taker ea fee included.| 
These rates include provisions, t 
al moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. 


at not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boar 
For Freight or Passage apply to 


J. ReSTHON . 
Intending passengers are requested to p 33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
bui to communicate at once with the Aaa’ no attention to reports of the Ship being fal, 








HE ROYAL MAIL STR ‘ 
sunndien, welll ants tie | Ld ete SHIP PETREL, 8® Tons, W. Sampson, Com 


A 4 and St. Thomas, on Tuesday, December 7th, 1852, at 
Passage Money to Bermuda 
Hg do St Thang htt titttttteeeeeeenes B30 


 eeeeee eos 6770 
The PETREL, has been built expreasiy ¢ opie 
and large State Rooms, with piange a laower bom Climate, and bas well-ventilated 


WU take freight at low rates. Apply to, 








*B CUNARD" 4 Bowling Green 





ee 


THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


The ships comprising this line are ine— 
ATLANTIC... .-ccecrcecsseseceressscescessceesseseces CODt West, 
PACIFIC... 00006 Capt. Nye, 

t. Lace. 


BALTIC.. ...++ “Capt. 
ADBIATIC ...ccccccccecssccscocesocscoce cenceipontonet =~ pe 
These ships, having been bullt by contract expressly for Government service every 
eon bean talon ie r construction, es also in their Ea ines, lo ensure 4 and case 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. spend, 
Price of pessage from New York to wen ta first cabin, $120; exclusive use of 
tra size state rooms $300, in second cabin, 870; from Liverpool to New York, £30 and am 
AD experieaced surgeun will be alteched to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid fur. 
PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING, 
From New York. From Li 1 
| Wednesdsy....December.,,.....10th 18, 
Saturday ......December....20th, 1°51 | Wednesday....December,,...... 2h, * 
Saturday ......January ...... 1h, 1652 Wednesd sy....January....... 





























ooes? 
Saturday ......January ......24th, Wednesday... Jenuary........ aon - 
Saturday ......February..... 7b, “ Wednesday....February........ 1ith, # 
Saturday ...... February..... 2ist, “ Wednesday....February......... “ 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, “ Weanesday....March.......se00.10th, “ 
Saturday ..... March........20tn “ Wednesday....March... . “ 
Saturday ....--April.. Srd, “* Wednesday. ..April.. 7th, « 
Saturday ...... April i7th, “ Wednesday....April.. 2st, * 
Saturday -May ot, * Wednesday....May . 5th, « 
Saturday ......May 15th, “* Wednesday... May +. 19th, « 
Saturday......May... 2h “ Wednesday....June......... eves. 24, © 
Bawrday......JUNC.cccoeeee-D2th, “ Wednesday... June.............16th, “ 
Saturday ....-JUn@..se0+s:«. 26th, “ Wednesday... June,. eves 0th, “ 
Saturday.....-July.cecssces- 10th, ** Wednesday....July... seeveees}4th, “ 
Saturday......July..--s++0-. 24th, “ Wednesday....July.............28th, © 
Saturday......AUgust...cooe.7th, * W ednesday....August...........)}th, 4 
Saturday......August...... wa, ~ Wednesday....August..........25th) « 
Saturday......Seprember,....4th, “ Wednesday....Seplember...,,.. ath © 
Saturday......September....18th, “ Wedoesday.. September.....,..22d, “ 
Saturday October seeeeee-2d, “ Wednesday... October... bth, * 
Saturday -October.. 16th, * W ednesday....October.,, « 
Saturday......October ; = Wednesday.... November “ 
Saturdey..... November.....13th, “ Wednesday.... November “ 
Saturday......November....27th, “ Wednesday.,..December..,,,, “ 
Saturday...... December...-1lth, ‘* Wednesday....December...... ith, « 
Saturday...... December...-25th, ‘“* Wednesday....D Der sees, 2b, © 





For freight or passage, apply to 
. SOWAKD k. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpooi. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 15 King’s Arms Yard, Londop, 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
clry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chief Cabin Passage...... .+-+eee+ «++. 8120 | Second Cabin Passage .....+....+5s0000..870 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage........+-++++++++--8100 | Second Cabin Passage ......seececs++++. G55 
(@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Captains. Captains 
Arabia...cccscccccseersssese? t. Judking, | AMECTICA,..eeereereeseeeeees Capt. Shannon 
POTSIA..cscccecece cocccsee pt. Ryrie,| Europa...secsses eoee-Capt. Leitch, 





AGG, ..ccccccccceces «»-Cap!. EB. G. Lot, | Canada. .ececeseees eeoee Capl. Lang, 
ALrice .ecccecscoceseccevesss Capt Harrison, | Niagare..cocccssessececeeescees Capt, Stone, 
These vessels carry @ clear white light at their mest bead—green on starboard bow—red 
on port bow. 
From 
ACR .ccccccccceccccees NOW YOK, .coccsccce «»Wednesday...++++00-Nov. 17th 1852, 














Canada,.... soeces BOSON. cccccees «ee» Wednesday... «seNov 24th “ 
ASIA ...00e ee seeeeesNOw YOrk weoee . ; is 6° 
America.. ee eee cece vedn 5 ceces -8th 
Europa. oes «eee New York ...005. eee seees 15th « 
Niagara ° Boston.. . c.22d * 
Africa .. «New York, oe ee 2th “ 
Canad .-Boston....e0. ees . 5th, 1858. 
Arabia New York. o- ° » ith © 
America....e00+0 +e +BOBLOD. ..00+ seceeceevees WEANECEABY coos -Jan. 19th, * 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

Phe owrers of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry, Precious Stones or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 


thereof therein expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sal] from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the iollowing Thuredays 
ibroughout the year ; touching at Portemouth to land and receive passengers 68 usual, viz; 

Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, Jan 15, May 6, Aug 26, Dec 16)Mar. 4, June 14, Oct. 4 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 29, May 20, Sep 9. Dec 30/Mar. 18, July +, Oct. 2B 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 12, June 3, Sept. 23/April 1, July 22, Nov. Il 
Victoria, Champion | Feb. 26, Junel7, Oct. 7/Aprill6, Aug. 5, Nov, 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 11, July 1, Oct. 2)/April29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4)May 18, Sept. 2, Dec. 3 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18)\May 27, Sept. 16, 
Ame. Eagle, Movre, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2)}|May 27, Sept. 50, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced Daviges 
tora. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrre 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed et 875, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or -euters, 
parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading are signed thereior. Ape 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, ) 

Juyl E. E. MORGAN, and > 76 South street, N. ¥j 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROUHERS, & CO, London. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION co 


‘Q°HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, come 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D, Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17)|franklin.... Wednesday.......Mebruary 18 
M 





Humboldt eeee Feb. 14 Humboldt eos earch 17 
Franklin seve March 13 Franklin eoee Apri 4 
Humboldt eee April 10) Humboldt eoce May 3 
Franklin eoee May 8 Franklin e oe June 8 
Humboldt cece June 6) Humboldt cece July 7 
Franklin cece July 3\Franklin esee Aug. 4 
Humboldt eae July 3! Humboldt aa Bept. 1 
Franklin oete Aug. 28 Franklin cece Sept. Po 
Humboldt cece Sept. 25 Humboldt cece Oct. 2 
Franklin cece Oct. 23 Franklin eoee Nov. “4 
Humboldt eoee Nov. 20 Humboldt cece Dec. “a 
Franklin © ee Dec. 18!Franklin cose Jan. 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tone burthen each, aré 
nolsurpassed either for speed. strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme 
lations for passengers are of Lhe most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any otherline in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. OPO 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York ...sccscccesccccsceccocoececee* 800 
No passage secured until paid for. 
= experienced Surgeon on board. 
or freight or passage. apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 58 Broad wey 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptom 
jan 24—ly 


——— 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


vas following py composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subecri- 
bers, will sail as follows— 

Shipe. Captains. From New York Vrow Liverpool. 
Constellation.. ---Allen,...+seee-April 11..Aug. 11..Dec, 11| Jar. 26..May 25..Sep. 28 
Waterloo .. " cesses Feb. i1--Juneil..Oct  1)|Mar. 28..July %..Nov. 2 
Underwrite . Shipley .......Jan. i1..Mey Ll.. Sept. 1!| Feb. 26.. June 26..Oct. 6 
West Point......... » Allen. ........Mar. 11..July 11..Nov. 1)| Apr. 26..Aug- 25..Dec.% 

These ships are ail of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character end ex- 
perience heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool......-.sseceeree- 75 
ba ° 10 New York... cececceeecens 80 , 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. ¥/ 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
lean eat EE 
















PACEETS POR HAVRE x 


‘ ECOND LINE.~The following ships willieave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork oa te 
lat of each moath, as follows :— 









8T. DENIS ar ty He ieth oroary 
. DED Vet January.......ccee- ¢ 16th Pel 
Follansbee, master. pis Mawes seccveerees Yeu June, od 

lst September.... .... € 1612 October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, y ist February... «+++. ¢ 16th March, 
Bragdon, master. lst June....... evecee oe 4 16th July, 

? Ist October. . 16th Novembet 

MERCURY, (New clipper.) lst March. g 16th April, 
Conn, master ; st July ...... . ¢ 16th August 

Ist November. . r 16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April.......+eseeee ( 16th May, 
Willard, masier. Sis Augvst....... } ete Septombom 

lst December....... (16th January. 


They are all first class New York buili vessels, provided with all requisite articles for © @ 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience im e 
trade. The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actually 
occurred. BOYD&HI CKEN Age 
aue 24 161 a 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET 


